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on the Christian Revelation, viewed in connection with the 
Modern Astronomy. By Thomas Chalmers, D. D.” By 
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Our readers have, no doubt, met with or heard of Dr. Chal- 
mers’s discourses on the connection of Revelation with modern 
astronomy, intended to remove sceptical objections drawn 
from the supposed plurality of worlds. The doctor, in a 
style unusually gorgeous, declamatory, and diffuse, has endea- 
voured to shew, that the astronomical opinion of the plurality 
of worlds contains in it nothing opposed to the truths of reve- 
lation. These discourses were rather displays of oratory, than 
attempts at cool metaphysical reasoning, and we should have 
thought that Dr. E. Nares’s book entitled, Ess Osos tig peovrns, 
would have afforded Mr. Maxwell a better opportunity of 
discussing the question. Mr. M. has, however, preferred 
these discourses, perhaps, because better known, and exhibit- 
inga more popular view of the subject. There is, at least, 
this propriety in the choice, that Mr. M. is quite as diffuse as 
Dr. Chalmers. To collect his meaning, you are obliged to 
wander over the whole book, and to lay together his insinua- 
tions, for they are not arguments, as well as you can. Since 
these letters have attracted so much notice as to have.got into 
“second edition, we shall endeavour to lay before the public 
t precis of their.contents, end, and aim. On the principles of 

utchinson, Mr. Maxwell centends that this planet of ours is 
the only one inhabited by reasonable creatures, that the 
liscoveries of modern philosophy are erroneous, and that all 
4stronomical truths are to be discovered in the Hebrew scrip- 
‘ures. We shall begin with the last axiom, because ff it be 
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236 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


true the others follow of course. Now, it may be demande 
what astronomical truth has ever been discovered by the He. 
braist ? What the astronomer has established, the Hebraig 
has afterwards contrived to find in Scripture as well as he 
could. Mr. Maxwell, indeed, does not himself attempt to 
advance any such claim. From Penrose’s letters, (a brother 
Hutchinsonian) he presumes the patriarchs to have been ac. 
quainted with the cycle of 18 years, by which eclipses of the 
moon are calculated, because that cycle was known to the 
Chaldeans, and with equal cogency of reasoning would refer 
the lunar cycle also to them, because it was known to Me 
430 years before Christ. But all this is idle conjecture. The 
highest point of time at which we can ascertain the knov. 
ledge of the Chaldeans on any subject is many hundred year 
posterior to Abraham. So that the only proof there is of Ab- 
raham’s acquaintance with astronomy turns out to. be, his 
birth in Ur of the Chaldeans! The next proof is, thatas 
Adam was taught Language by his Creator, he was, therefore, 
instructed in all philosophy. ‘That he was instructed in every 
thing necessary for him to know, whether for his livelihood or 
his comforts, we grant, but nothing farther, for it is contrary to 
all analogy. The progress of the most important sciences, the 
art of medicine, for instance, has been always gradual, ani, 
it seems, left as a reward to human industry to make disco- 
veries by the exertions of intellect. Of antediluvian know. 
ledge not the slightest trace remains, and de non apparentibu, 
et non existentibus, eadem est lex. Since the deluge, discoveries 
in former times seem to have arisen from local circumstances. 
The extensive plain of Babylon, the clear atmosphere, and the 
worship of the heavenly bodies made the Chaldeans astrono 
mers, and from their repeated observations, carefully recorded, 
they, at last, deduced a few general rules and obvious truths 
How very few these were, and how scant their knowledge, wh 
is ignorant? In AZgypt, the opinion that the soul remainel 
with the body whilst it continued uncorrupted, and did no 
migrate into some inferior animal, produced embalming 
Hence arose a knowledge of anatomy and medicine, in which 
the Egyptians excelled. We see every art, every science, ll 
its infancy, we see them improved by subsequent industly 
Had, on the conirary, all scientific truths been recorded lt 
the scriptures, had these been taught in the families of tlt 
patriarchs, then we should have to remark the gradual declitt 
of knowledge, to record facts now unaccountable, cures iim! 
table, and opinions unintelligible. The history of past timé 
would be unutterable, as St. Paul observes of what he 'sa¥™ 
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heaven. If astronomy be revealed in scripture, why not Che- 
mistry, Metallurgy, Geology, Physiology, in short, all the 
Ologies ? Most of these are of far more real importance to 
man than the motions of the heavenly bodies, over wl-ich we 
have no controu', and from the knowledge of which we are 
yet unable to deduce a single rule advantageous to the prac- 
tical purposes of life. If, however, any astronomical know- 
ledge were revealed to the patriarchs, we cannot suppose 
Moses and Aaron to have been ignorant therein, and if such 
were recorded in the Scriptures, so much at least would 
necessarily have been retained by the priests, as would enable 
them accurately to ascertain the time of the new moon in the 
month of Nisan, by which the year was begun, the passover 
and other feasts determined as to time. Since, too, this was 
repeated every year, once known it could never have been 
forgotten. Far, indeed, was this from being the case. It 
seems suspected by Epiphanius, that they made an astrono- 
mical error in the very passover on which our Lord suffered, 
see Epiphan. Her. 51. From Philo and the Rabbins, it 
would also appear that they calculated from inspection. When 
the first new moon of the new year became visible, then the 
month Nisan and the yearcommenced. ‘They, at least, there- 
fore, never suspected that astronomy lay hid in Hebrew roots. 
Lastly, with respect to the language-of Scripture, we contend 
hat it was, and necessarily was, perfectly popular. Perhaps 
he Copernican system is as generally known in England as 
any where; still, in common conversation, and even in discourses 
rom the pulpit, popular language is always used, and without 
ny imputation of ignorance or falsehood. Thus, the Scrip- 
ure speaks of the new moon, as if.a former moon had actually 
anished away, the rising and the setting of the sun, with 
ther colloquial phrases. Innumerable are the passages of 

oly Scripture, which if taken literally, or otherwise than 
olloquially, cannot be reconciled to the Copernican system, 
nd those discoveries which the Hutchinsonians pretend to 
ndin the bible, are made out by expedients far-fetched and 
lent. Of the two instances given by Mr. Maxwell in p. 
13, picked ones no doubt, one is a fair proof of this. We 
€told that 33 BeReD, in Hebrew, signifies hail, for the 
ord resolves itself into, 3 B én, and 1» ReD falling, in desensu, 
cause the vapour is first formed into drops of rain, and then 
ozen Into hail as it falls. Surely, the same may be said of 
in, which is formed into drops from vapour as it falls. But, 
ter all, the root ma ReDaH never has the sense of to fall, 

tin Daniel, that is, during the time of the Babylonish cap- 
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tivity, and is probably a Chaldaism. Thus, as far as our limi 
will permit, we have endeavoured to shew that the Hebrey 
scriptures are not a treatise containing the principles of any 
science except that of Theology. : 

The next point, that the discoveries of modern philosophers 
are erroneous, Mr. M. attempts to prove by a very curious 
mode. He will have it that all the leading men were persons 
of sceptical character as Christians, therefore, &c. Q. E. D. Sir 
Isaac Newton, for instance, was an Arian, and so of the rest, 
We are extremely sorry to see any author so void of candoy 
as Mr. M. appears to be. The insinuations and assertions jy 
which he has indulged, by way of proving the sceptical ten. 
dency of mathematical science, are truly disgusting. But the 
subject of Sir Isaac Newton’s faith has been lately canvasse( 


' in the Gentleman’s Magazine, and it was there proved, beyond 


the possibility of doubt, that Sir Isaac prevented the admission 
of Whiston into the Royal Society, because HE was m 
arRiAN!!! Having given this instance of disingenuity, we 
shall not stop to vindicate others. That the scepticism of the 
French mathematicians does not arise from that science is suf: 
ficiently clear from this well known fact, all their sgavants of 
every class are so, and have been so for nearly a century. 
We attribute the cause to their knowing Christianity only # 
deformed by the absurdities of Popery. Not able to digest 
these, they have renounced revelation altogether, and no one 
thinks of investigating the subject. English mathematicians 
have been so often vindicated from this charge, that repetition 
is needless. We would rather recommend Mr. Maxwell t 
compare the opinions of the Hutchinsonians, respecting thi 
article of our faith drawn from their comments on the Hebret 
root CEloh, with Bishop Bull’s chapter de subordinatione ili 
With respect to the discrepancies of astronomical calculations 
they only prove the science to be yet imperfect, and, perhaps 
it will ever remain so, but of the truths of its great outline, 
we apprehend few have doubted, who could understanl 
Hutchinsonians, in general, have never tried to understatl 
them. Mr, Jones, we think, says, that Bishop Horne at! 
himself, having conquered the third book of Euclid, thougt 
they were qualified to stand up for Newton!! This is }¥ 
as if a boy, who could spell words of three syllables, shoul 
therefore, think himself qualified to lecture on English gal 
mar. 

There is, indeed, one objection made to the Newtoni! 
theory, and hinted at by Mr. Maxwell, so easily removed t'# 
we shall concisely notice it. In the first section of the P? 
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cipia, it is shewn, that in a nascent or evanescent arc, the arc 
itself, its chord, and the tangent to the center of the are, do 
not differ by any assignable quantity, and that they may be 
regarded as coincident without error, This has been often 
disputed, and much wit spilt upon the occasion. However, 
ts jet any one take an extensive smooth plain, the sea-shore for 
vns instance, or a calm sea itself, and take two points thereon, half 
Si ee a mile distant, he will probabl allow, that the earth, being a 
} sphere or spheroid, the line joining these two points must be 
the arc of a circle. Let him, with the nicest instruments, 
assign the difference between the chord, the arc itself, and the 
tangent. But, if they agree, so likewise will all concentric 
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“ and similar arcs with their chords and tangents, whether the 
sed radius be an inch, or half the diameter of the earth’s orbit. 


Afterwards, it is shown what curves bodies would describe, if, 
being projected in a strait line, they were attracted from 
. that strait line by a continued force tending to one certain 
ie point, and varying in some ratio of the distance from that 
Pe point, and it appears, txter alia, that a body, thus projected and 
sul. acted upon by a force varying inversely, as the square of this 
ad distance, would describe an Ellipse having this center in one 
of the foci of the curve, and, lastly, it appears that all the 
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sion 


tury, + 

yi planets move round the sun, as if they were attracted towards 
est it by such a force. Hence, it is fairly concluded, that they 
ye are so attracted. And we think, that whoever has redde and 


comprehended the section, de motu corporum in plano movente, 


clans trate oth 
will be struck with the simplicity, and convinced of the truth 


ition 


11 fo of this principle, But, it is objected that this opinion is athe- 
» this istic, and supposes matter to be possessed of innate or original 
bret powers. No such thing; matter is supposed to possess such 
‘filifem PoWer as the Creator bestowed upon it, and the only inquiry is, . 
ions, what these may be 2 The objectors allow matter to be possessed 
haps of weight, and it is extremely probable that this centripetal 
lines force and weight are but one and the same quality. ‘The 
ail beautiful simplicity of this system, so accurately adapted to 


sta all the possible positions of the heavenly bodies, and accord 

. gif 2S to which they have now circulated for some thousand 
oughiamm Years without perturbation, affords most satisfactory proofs of 
: jw the eternal wisdom and goodness of the Creator. Such evident 
sould design excludes the agency of chance or senseless matter, that 
pat we may well say with Dr. Young, 


An indevout astronomer is mad. 
toni It; > } 
q thd tis hardly worth while to confute the vague fancies Oppo- 


Pri sed by the Hutchinsonians to this system. In page 32, Mr, 
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Maxwell says, “I am inclined to believe that the earth does 
not move above a diameter in twenty-four hours, probably 
much less.” And, afterwards, from Bamfields astronomy, 
quotes with approbation, page 35, as follows. From 
hence it evidently appears, I think, that the earth rolls pre. 
cisely in the equinoctial with her axis perpendicular to the 
plane thereof, which finely exhibits the wisdom of the Creator, 
and banishes unnatural conjectures!!! Every Tyro would 
here request Mr. Bamfield and Mr. M. to account, on this 
hypothesis, for a thousand daily appearances. Not, however, 
to dwell on celestial phenomena, which cannot be accounted 
for by the successive expedients of Mr. Hutchinson and his 
followers, some of which are‘in opposition to each other, let 
us proceed to the third axiom : that this globe is the only pla. 
net inhabited by reasonable creatures. We presume it to be 
asserted that this is the only one.—For, if one other be, all 
the same difficulties exist, as if it were allowed of any num- 
ber ; therefore, it is supposed that the stars were created solely 
for the service of this earth of ours. Round our sun sevey 
planets revolve, of these, three have several moons, and the 
earth only one. Is it possible to suppose, that these satellites 
shine on nothing, or merely to guide wild beasts to their prey? 
To us those satellites are invisible except by the aid of 
glasses, to us they are of no service, affording neither light nor 
heat. ‘They must, therefore, be created for the use of some 
other reasonable creatures, so that the seven primary planets, 
at least, are inhabited. Mutatis mutandis, the same may be 
said of these moons, for what they are to their respective pla- 
nets, those planets are to them. Of the stars, too, how very 
few are of the smallest service to the earth. In a clear sky 
they are visible, and their bright scintillations add to the 
beauty of night. But the telescopic stars, those which are 
visible only through telescopes of higher powers, they are as 
useless to us as Saturn’s ring. Shall we pretend that these 
were created for man? ‘The surest principles of philosophy 
will convince any unprejudiced mind that they are distant 
bodies of light, and reason will conclude that they are intended 
to light those who can glorify their bountiful Creator. We 
feel fully persuaded, that opinions opposed to these are futile, 
groundless, and totally unworthy of the greatness of the Al- 
mighty. They are the petty suggestions of little men, denying 
and quibbling at what they cannot comprehend. The following 
passage shows the morbid sensibility of the author’s mind 
these points. 
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« That the chief admirers of Newton, those who may be said to 
have a full acquaintance with his philosophy, have generally renoun- 
ced christianity and taken up with an avowed, or open profession of 
infidelity, I believe is a fact, which is almost universally and candidly 
acknowtedged. Doubtless there are -some great and honourable 


b exceptions ; but even among the persons excepted, there is a strong 


and Jatent bias in their opinions, which I consider as unfavourable 
to the principles of christianity, a bias greatly in favour of natural 
religion, If this be found generally tbe case, is it not then evident 
that there is something peculiar in this philosophy ? some tendency 
in the system which is hostile or repugnant to the genius of chris- 
tianity? Is it not clear that it contains something opposed to reveal- 
ed religion, and to which its students, aided by all the learning, 
ingenuity, and argument of the christian philosopher, can never make 
it fully to accord? Let not the admirers of the gospel revelation be 
deluded by the outward splendours, the imposing appearances in the 
science of astronomy; ‘ those brilliances,’ as they are here called, 
which attract the mind from the truth as it is in Jesus ; which seem 
to dazzle us awhile, and easily confound the understanding and un- 
string the finest chords in the human heart! If the philosophy of 
Newton is found by experiment and fact to possess a dangerous ten- 
dency ; if it casts a glare and a seducing brilliancy around its apparent 
discoveries ; if it leads men to spurn the bible, with all the doctrine 
and piety of the bible ; if it infuses the spirit of Antichrist into many 
of the literary establishments of the age ; if it is that philosophy which 
has already produced the most disastrous effects ; if it is the active 
principle, the leaven which is diffused through all the atheism in France, 
in Germany, and in England, and even in thecontinent of America; if it 
farnishes infidelity with the strongest weapons and the most powerful 
arguments; what then is the inference which we deduce from this 
reasoning ?—that whatever high pretensions this philosophy may 
have hitherto assumed, it is pot that philosophy which accords with 
the discoveries of the bible 
** I am, dear Sir, 
‘© Your's, &c.” 


To this letter, in the language of the schools, we reply, nego 
majorem. In truth, as pious Christians existed before Copernicus, 
so the truths of Christianity remain unaffected by all subsequent 


| discoveries, We may rather say, that the existence of a supreme 


Being, omnipotent and omniscient, receives the strongest 
proof from the order and design observable in the creation. 
If, at this time of day, we knew only the Ptolemaic or Ty- 
chonic systems, what would our infidels object then? and, 
What could be replied to the king of Portugal’s daring obser- 
vation, “* Had he been consulted, he could have invented a 
better plan.” At present, whatever may be the errors of 
‘stronomy, however accurate or inaccurate its discoveries, 
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revelation is totally unconnected with them. Pride, no, 
science, produces infidels ; very often complete ignorance o 
real Christianity. But, now, let us meet the infidel objection, 
on this subject fairly. 

The first is this. ‘That if this world be one of many thov. 
sands, it is impossible for the only Son of God to have suffered 
here as the gospels teach. But who knows that it is impos. 
sible? From analogy, we conjecture that these worlds exis 
and are inhabited by reasonable creatures, and more we cannot 
even guess. How absurd is it, therefore, to pronounce any 
thing relative to them to be impossible. We have before 4s 
the strongest evidence of a certain event which the case could 
admit, and this evidence is to be discredited on grounds purely 
conjectural. Surely such conduct is perfectly irrational. But, 
we may demand of these pretenders to reason, if it be not 
possible that this earth should have been the fittest scene for 
these sufferings ? This cannot be denied, or let some reason 
be given why the third planet, revolving round Sirius, would 
have been a better situation. Thus, when we descend from 
high flown language to the test of severe examination, we 
must admit the folly, if not the impiety, of entertaining such 
a question. To indulge in any conjectures on the case is 
scarcely proper. Secret things belong to the Lord our God, 
that which is revealed, unto us and our children. 

The next objection is still more absurd, It is urged; from 
the infinity of worlds, that they are too numerous to be #- 
tended to. This, in plain words, is the full meaning of many 
a splendid sentence or sly insinuation. But, whatever may be 
the number of worlds, we may be sure infinite wisdom knows 
when that number is complete, and infinite power will extend 
to them all. An imperfect being, only, would attempt more 
than he could manage. When the human mind endeavour 
to contemplate this vast immensity of concerns, it shrinks 
back from the effort with a kind of horror, repelled by a 
awful darkness, The result ought to be a conscious sense of 
weakness, and a determination not to intrude on forbidden 
ground. Yet of all errors, that is the greatest which cot 
cludes every thing, incomprehensible by man, to be false 
As well as might the aphides of our conservatories, the ephe- 
meral inhabitants of a leaf, deny the existence of beings, wh 
can rear an hundred trees and attend to every leaf of every ont 
of them, whilst the least of those beings could, in a few m 
nutes, deprive of life, and reduce to dust, both the trees and 
the living myriads which they support. Is the distance immenst 
between man and the aphis ? yet are they both imperfect cre# 
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S tures. We shall conclude with the words of Dr. Johnson, 
} used by Mr. M. as a motto to the ninth letter. 


‘© To these meditations, humanity is unequal. But yet, we may 
ask, not of our Maker, but of each other, since on the one side of the 
creation, wherever it stops, it must stop infinitely below infinity, and 
on the other infinitely above nothing, what necessity there is that it 
should proceed so far either way, that being so high or so low 
should ever have existed. We may ask, but I believe no created 
wisdom can give an adequate answer. Dr. JoHNson.” 


| Returning from this digression to our proper character of 
| yeviewers, we have now little to add but an expression of 
: wonder, that the public should have required a second edition 
| of these letters. On the question they would advocate, they 
seem to us exceedingly unsatisfactory. The author, himself, 
. admits the Copernican system, and yet recommends writers 
who deny it. ‘The heavy list, in the note of page 221, would 
appal a German, and, although we certainly are no adepts in 
the mysteries of Hutchinson or Swedenborg, yet have we 
examined the fundamental principles of both. Mr. Maxwell 
' has, in these letters, brought the first again forward before the 
public, and to that public we do not hesitate to give the 
opinion of all learned Christians of every sect and persuasion, 
that alone excepted, which is this. THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 
contain the principles of Theology only, and their eternal 
truths are equally unaffected by any system of astronomy, che- 
mistry, medicine, or anatomy, which may be most in fashion 
v for the passing day. 


nS — ——————=£=  ————————————— 


ud A new System of Shoeing Horses: with an aecount of the 
ne various Modes practised by different Nations ; more particu- 
: larly a comparison between the English and French Methods. 
} 


And Observations on the Diseases of the Feet connected with 
al shoeing. By Joseph Goodwin, Veterinary Surgeon to his 
of Majesty, and member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
en 8vo. Pp. 308. Longman and Co., Paternoster Row : and 


am J. Porter, Pall Mall. 1820. 
§ A . 


he: fee ‘VE need not dwelt on the importance of the horse to our 
necessities, comforts, and health, and, therefore, our readers 
will expect no apology for bringing this subject before them. 
The author has long been veterinary surgeon to his present 
Majesty, and seems to have added much practical knowledge 
to theory and scientific discussion. But the only subject of 


's volume is the hoof and its shoe. When we recollect the 
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number of lame horses we constantly meet with, we naty. 
rally inquire the cause and the cure. However, the first is not 
simply shoeing, it is more likely that hard riding on hard roads 
spoils more horses than the most ignorant blacksmiths of the 
country. Hence we fear that the French shoe which Mr. G, 
recommends will not prove an universal remedy. It is said, 
that in France lame horses are very uncommon, but if a pro. 
per comparison be made between the employment of horses 
and the roads there, with those of England, we apprehend that 
the excess of lame horses here will be almost entirely account. 
ed for, without recurring to the shoe. Still this volume isa 
valuable addition to the farrier’s literary Collection. It con. 
tains, first an history of the hoof and its diseases, next a 
succinct and liberal examination of the modes of shoeing 
adopted by those eminent professors, Coleman, Croft, and 
Clark, we have then the French system, with those derived 
from it, then the Persian system, with Oriental modes, ani, 
lastly, the author’s own system, which has been tried, for the 
last two years, at Carlton Palace, with much success. These 
systems, as well as the different forms of sound and unsound 
hoofs, are well exemplified in ten plates, without which a very 
distinct idca of the new mode cannot be given. It differs 
from the French ina small degree. The following extracts 
may, perhaps, make this system, and the variations from tt, 
understood. 


“Tue French shoe is perhaps rather wider than the common 
English shoe; it is convex on the ground side, and concave on the 
foot side, and equally thick throughout. It has eight nail holes at 
equal distances round the anterior part of the shoe; but the Jas 
hole on the inside quarter is generally at a greater distance from the 
end of the shoe than the one on the outer quarter; the holes are 
punched with a square countersunk head, deep into the shoe, and 
some distance from the outer rim, and they are made obliquely, \0 
give the point of the nail a direction outward.” 

‘* In describing the French method, I observed that there were, 
in my opinion, two great objections to the shoe used in that county, 
viz. the convex ground-surface, and the concave foot-surface ; 
my reasons for disagreeing with this form on each side of the 
shoe, have been stated in the chapter on the French system. In the 
shoe I have adopted, I have reversed the form on each side, making 
it concave on the ground-surface, and convex on the foot-servict, 
with an inclination from the innerto the outer rim. To effec 
this form on each side it is necessary that the shoe should be sloped of 
bevilled on the ground-side, from the outward to the inward part al 
round the shoe, except about an inch and a half at the heels, 10 
accomplish this inclination on the foot-side, it is necessary to thicke? 
the inner part at the heels, as far as the flat surface extends. 
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« Jt may be supposed, that a plane inclining the reverse of the 
common English shoe, will produce diseases in the feet of horses 
which have not appeared before. This is probable, if the inclination 
be carried to an extreme ; but some years have elapsed without an 
instance of the kind in my practice. I-consider, therefore, that it is 
Be not likely.tooccur, There is only one class of hoofs that such a shoe 
) could be applied to, viz. those with extremely concave soles, which 

are invatiably strong, and have abundance of horn, and require a 
| greater opposition than any other to counteract contraction by the in- 

clination of the plane. With all other kinds of feet, if the shoe is 

clearof the sole, it is not practicable to make the inclination to such 
» HE) a degree as to prove injurious. 

The manuer of punching the nail-holes, and the curve at the toe, 
are sitnilar to the French; but it is necessary that the outward edge 
of the inside of every shoe should slope inward to avoid cutting. 

This comprises the form of the shoe I have adopted with so much 

success ; and it is satisfactory to find, that the form of this shoe presents 
: no difficulty to any moderate workman, and when a little accustomed 


, to the shape, it is made with more ease than the common shoe. 
¢ For general work, the best English iron will last until the hoof wants 
¢ paring. From three weeks to a month isa right period for shoes to 
d remain on the feet ; but for hard-wearing horses, and those that work 
y hard. English iron will require steeling at the toes; but in such cases 
S Swedish iron will be the best. Having mentioned the peculiar 
ts advantages derived from the curve at the toe, I consider it necessary 


to make some remarks on the advantages of the form of each side of 
the shoe. The concave ground-surface renders the animal more 
secure on his legs, as he has a greater purchase on the ground, and 


on by this form the weight is thrown on the crust, or wall, which 
he prevents any unnecessary strain on the nails and clinches.” 
at “If we refer to the action of the fore-leg, it will tend to explain 
ast some of the advantages of the curved shoe. 
be ‘‘ When a horse is about to move, the first indication of motion 
re in the fore-leg isa bend at the knee, which necessarily raises the 
at HS heels, and they become more and more elevated, till the toe (which 
(0 is the last part that leaves the ground) is lifted for the moment 
that the foot is suspended. The base of the foot, just at its leaving the 
re, ground, is almost perpendicular when the knee is bent to its fullest 
ry, extent; the foot is then in the same position with the heels of the 
¢; He shoe pointing upwards; If we consider this first part of the motion 


the HS of the limb, we find the movement of the foot very nearly describes 
thé BS 2 semicircle ; and on viewing the form of the joints connected with 
10§ He ection, the necessity of acurve at the toe is clearly demonstrated : 
ce, Hie 2820, the form of a shoe worn out at once shows that it must be 
more suitable to put on a new one of that form, rather than suffer the 
action of the leg to be opposed until it is worn to that shape. In 
the second part of the action, when the foot comes again to the 
ground, the quarters and heels touch first, and they are the only 
Parts occupied in placing it on the ground again. There may be 
ceviations from this general rule, as in those borses that have bad 
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actions, also when horses are drawing heavy weights, it muy 


necessarily differ. The fore-legs may be considered simply x 


illars of support, having no power of themselves to prop 
the body forward, progression being entirely performed by the 
hind parts. If it were not so, the action would be different, as | 
have before observed it to be in those horses that have great weighy, 
to draw, and this may be more readily observed in any draught horg 
going up hill. 

“‘Thave offered these few remarks upon action, in order to bring 
the reader's attention to the curve of the French. shoe at the toe. 
This form of shoe certainly harmonises more with the motion of the 
fore-foot than the English does; it affords a greater surface of bearing 
at the toe, than the projecting ridge of the straight ordinary shoe, and 
is much more calculated to allow of the motion of the leg and foor, 
the labour of the muscles is also diminished, and the limb being in 
its natural position, the ligaments have less imposed upon them; 
they are more at ease, and consequently are not so liable to be strained, 

‘© It may not be inapplicable to remark the facility with which the 
Indian people move in their wooden shoes, which are considerably 
curved at the toe, when compared to the difficulty of moving with 
those, that have a straight unyielding sole. 

‘* The shape of the coffin-bone is also another proof of the French 
system being more consistent with the principles of nature, than th 
straight ordinary shoe.”* 


These extracts will convey, we hope, satisfactory inform 
tion, at least as far as our limits will allow. But patterns, in 
bronze, may be seen at Long’s, 217, High Holborn, whither 
we must refer the curious. 





Valdi; or the Libertine’s Son, a Poem. By James Kenney, 
8vo. Pp. 128. Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brows, 
Paternoster Row. 1820. 


Tuls is a tale of woe, but the woe falls on the innocent, no 
on the guilty : itis a tale of imagination, and although som 
of the incidents may have happened, we are certain the whol 
tissue of events never took place with the same individuals 
As this author writes with a pious intent, and is not one of the 
modern frantic railers against religion, we hope that he wil 
favourably receive the following suggestions, and that the 


— 





<« * If the coffin-bone of a fore-foot is placed upon a level surfact 
the quarters and heels are the only parts in contact with it ; whic 
proves that they are intended by nature to meet the ground first, 
to bear the greater proportion of weight ; but if the quarters of th 
hoof be removed to admit of the straight shoe, the portion of weigt! 
intended to be borne on the quarters must be thrown upon the heels 
oe hence the great mischief which ensues from the common Eng! 
shoe.” 
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readers of works of imagination would diligently attend to 
them. — os 

Some, from atheistic principles, to promote the accursed 
efforts at demoralization, others delighting in the horrid, which 
they mistake for the sublime, have composed fictitious relations 
of lives contrary to the general expectation of mankind. In 
their pages we find innocence dreadfully oppressed and 
wretched to the last ; virtuous and manly exertions constantly 
defeated ; every righteous hope blasted, and heavenly aspirings 
disappointed ; whilst, on the other hand, vice is rendered 
constantly triumphant, and the most atrocious offenders joyous 
and successful. Hence many, whose minds naturally are 
impressed with what they contemplate, not reflecting, or if it 
be, not constantly, that the whole fabric of the tale is pure 
fiction, take a false and sombre view of human affairs, and 
suspect no providence to interfere in their disposal. Both 
their fears of the bad consequences arising from vice, and 
their attachment to virtue, are lessened; and, although it 
would be too much to say that they have become infidels by 
the perusal of novels, it is yet certain that they become easier 
victims to temptation, and conscious guilt soon renders the 
ideaof eternal sleep welcome. It is true, indeed, that the 
best are exercised with troubles, that this life is a warfare, a 
race, a pilgrimage; in short, any thing but a resting place. 
Still it is not a place of torment ; much less do its events give 
any ground for suspecting them uncontrouled by a superin- 
tending providence. For in the great majority of cases, 
sorrow and sickness are the evident concomitants of vice ; 
we can elearly trace their connection. The grandson of a 
Baronet in the north was spoiled, when a youth, by a too 


indulgent parent ; he dissipated his wealth, by every folly and 


vice, and in the decline of life resided, through necessity, in a 
wretched hovel near Gray’s Inn Lane, with a trull whose 
character was as bad as his own. Some relative presented 
him with a twenty pound bank note. Both of them imme- 
diately sat down to satiate themselves with the strongest gin ; 
the woman quickly fell the victim of inflammation, her unfor- 
tunate companion was carried to the workhouse, in a state of 
frenzy, and there died. The writer of these lines, who, when 
a boy, had seen him in all his glory, witnessed his burial as the 
wretched pauper of a parish workhouse ! Who, of any expe- 
rience in the world, cannot point out many running the same 
Course? Who cannot shew cases where vice has introduced ‘a 
thorn in the side, which, although it has neither destroyed the 
Property nor the health, has yet given constant pain on every 
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movement? Every man, we are persuaded, may trace his 
own sorrows, generally speaking, to his own follies, or the 
follies of those with whom he is connected. If, therefore, 
cases of misery occur, for whose wretchedness we cannot 
account, they should still be referred to the general rule, 
because we are not omniscient, and many a crime is com. 
mitted, which the world never conjectured, and many are 
nervous from the secret stings of their conscience. 


Perpetua anxietas, nec mensz tempore cessat 

Faucibus, ut morbo, siccis interque molares 

Difficili crescento Cibo : sed Vina misellus 

Exspuit, Albani veteris pretiosa Senectus 

Displicet, 

These cases, therefore, are not to be regarded unaccountable, 

if we cannot account for them. Sometimes the secret sin 
may be known to one or two individuals, who observe the 


just effects of divine vengeance, which all the world beside 


attribute to chance. 

To these reflections the story of Valdi has given rise. He 
is the natural son of a profligate father, whom he knows not, 
nor yet his mother. He is himself, in all respects, virtuous, 
grateful, and kind. From untoward circumstances he is driven 
friendless into the world, from continual disappointment he 
becomes a solitary hermit, brooding over his sorrows, and 
meditating self-destruction, when he is surprised by the ap- 
pearance of a fair female form, whose name is Leola. Between 
them the tenderest affection arises, and after more misfortunes 
they approach the altar to be married, when he discovers that 
she is his sister, and both die distracted. The profligate 
father just makes his appearance, gay, gallant, and powerful; 
he then disappears unhurt. That the offspring of illicit pas- 
sions always suffer in some proportion from the crimes of their 
guilty parents, must be conceded, but that such a bitter cup of 
unallayed woe was ever presented to such a pair as Valdi and 
Leola, here delineated, we utterly deny, and are sorry that 4 
writer possessing such good moral principles as the one before 
us, could not have employed his talents in drawing a_ better 
moral lesson. 

With respect to the work, as a poem, we confess ourselves 
on the whole, pleased with its execution. ‘There is an irregu- 
larity in the rhythm, not unpleasant. The stately flow of the 
heroic is sometimes changed into a more rapid streamlet, and 
some of the digressions are evident effusions of the heatt. 
Who has not experienced, who does not feel, the following 
beautiful passage ? 
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“ Sweet boy ! so oft that lur’st me hence away, 
Winning the muse too frequent holiday, 
That even now would’st have me set her free, 
Stay my anathema, and list to thee. 
Let me to souls ingenuous still impart 
How full to me of hope and joy thou art, 
: How sure a counter-spell to anxious thought, 
: Thy laughing eye and babbling tongue have wrought : 
When gathering cares have leagued against my life, 
For thee I pray to vanquish in the strife ; 
Thank heav’n thou art of those may freely cherish 
Thine innocence, nor Jet thy promise perish ; 
And should unsparing truth invidious tell 
The reveller I love thee all too well, 
Should he exceed this, shall we not engage 
Heav'n will not visit with its thunder’s rage 


’ 

l The sole intemperance of the golden age.” 

‘ Sometimes, however, the lines are rugged, and sometimes 
not easily to be understood. Asa whole, however, this poem 

: is far superior to the productions of our namby-pamby poets, 

, and, what is better, Mr. Kenney possesses truly patriotic 

’ By principles. The following specimen is from the beginning of 

. Pea the fourth part, the third having concluded with an account of 

e fee the Tyrolese being defeated by their invaders. 

d “* Red are the streams their mountain channels drain, 

)- The greensward darkens with a withering stain, 

n The patriot brave have fought, and fought in vain. 

25 Scoffer the more at humbled truth’s behest, 

at Swells with aranker pride the victor’s crest : 

te The nations onward must avert his frown, 

? Forbear the strife, and stoop them timely down : 

“4 Victory hath charter’d whom no justice reins, 

' Then come ye with salutings for your chains ! 

at Self-deemed.of heaven, of faith his rule must be, 

of And legions madden in his mystery. 

id Besotted, black-lipp’d reveller in blood— 

a He bids ye bend, ye great, ye wise, and good— 

re On less than worshippers be vengeance harl'd, 

er And slavery the religion of the world. 


** And shall the bold enthusiast friend of man 
See levell’d thus the fabric he began— 
Bewilder'd Freedom, with apostate awe, 
Her banner yield to spread a despot's law ; 
Philosophy, a bigot in his sight, 
Blind with the dazzling wrong proclaim it right— 
Or for her dreams dispersed, let spleen supply 
This minion of exhausted anarchy ? 
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Shall the wild war-fiend, shouting in bis pride, 
Still boast the battle on aggression’s side, 
And none be found unfaltering front to urge, 
Confound the scandal, and arrest the scourge ? 

‘** Lo! it is done—the bard hath lived to see 
Man’s retribution, and the nations free. 
Yes, there be those who still the charm withstood, 

- And shiver'd it—the talisman of blood. 

Who danger darkening, firmlier could dare, 
Nor fear’d, nor fail’d, amid the wild despair. 

‘* Heaven-favour’d land, thro’ history’s troubled tide 
Firm, steady, as thine own proud navies ride, 
The cup of peace in temperate measure taste, 
Nor put thy triumph to abuse and waste— 
Let bloating surfeit fast, that they may feed, 
Who else must perish for thy breathless deed ; 
Her graceless heaps let sallow Avarice spread, 
Nor deem for her alone thy brave have bled : 
Be not thy glories cited to thy shame, 

_ And tears and groans pronounce them but a name— 
Strike the last standard thus from faction’s hand, 
And honest scorn awaits her remnant band. 

For all the heart-tborns thou hast grown for me 
Be this, an exile’s blessing, still with thee : 

Waft every gale to thee good cheer and health, 
Fill’d’be thy havens with thy merchant wealth, 
Thy husbardmen greet plenty in their paths, 
Peace to thy throne, thine altars, and thy hearths : 
Blest be the wave that garrisons thy strand, 

Blest thy white frontier by the wild breeze fann’d, 
God prosper thee, my own beloved land !"” 


To which pious ejaculation, in this gloomy hour, let evey 
honest man say, Amen. 


Le 


Chefs-d’CEuvre of French Literature, consisting of Interesting 
Extracts from the Classic French Writers, in Prose and Verv, 
with Biographical and Critical Remarks on the Authors a 
their Works. Vol. 11. Svo. Pp. 400. Longman and ( 
Paternoster Row ; A. B. Dulau and Co., Soho Square ; a0! 
Boosey and Sons, Old Broad Street. 1820. 


Tuts is the second volume of the work noticed in our Revie 
for March last, page 16, and contains selections in verse fro 
fifty-seven of the most celebrated French poets, in which,® 
we have observed of the former volume, there is nothing ! 
proper for the perusal of the young. Indeed, for them a selé 
tion of French poetry is indispensable. Such is the gross 
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of French manners, and. so indelicate their ideas, that an 
{ndex Expurgatorius should be in the hands of every parent. 
A bookseller, some time ago, offered. to a gentleman two vo- 
jumes of Fontaine’s fables, printed at Paris and adorned with 
engravings. The volumes were beautifully bound and just 
imported. The purchaser, looking over them, returned the 
books to the seller, saying that the plates being so very inde- 
cent he should be ashamed to have such in his possession. 
Sir, was the reply, we have cut out the worst! Others, again, 
are so infected with Atheism, that they are equally unfit for 
general reading. But these specimens will be found amply 
sufficient for the learner, and are so well selected that it is 
dificult to pick out what we should Jay before our readers. 
But as few of our English readers are well acquainted with 
that curious appendage to the Greek stage, the Chorus, we 
will here subjoin the life of Racine, and a chorus from scene 
4 of the first act of the far-famed Athale. 


« Jean Racine was born in 1639, at La Ferté-Milon, a small town 
near Paris, and had the misfortune to lose both his parents while very 
young. Jie was educated at Port-Royal des Champs, where, having 
acquired a complete knowledge of the Greek language, he began to 
study Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, Pindar, and other of the great 


) poets. His tutor Lancelot, a benedictine monk, once found him 


very attentively reading the Greek novel of ‘ Theagenes and Chart- 
clea,’ and, fearing that it might intertupt his more important studies, 
took it from him and threw it into the fire. A second copy was dis- 
covered which shared the same fate. This only excited in Racinea 
still greater desire to peruse the work: he therefore procured a third 
copy, which, having committed to Memory, he gave up to his instruc- 
tor, saying he might burn that also, as he had now no further occasion 
for it. In 1658, Racine visited the Collége d'Harcourt, where he 
studied philosophy. He had given proofs while at Port-Royal of his 
poetical talent, by composing several odes ; his tutor endeavoured to 
check his inclination for poetry, and would probably have succeeded, 
had not Racine been fortunate enough, in 1660, to gain the prize for 
the best poem in celebration of the nuptials of Louis XIV. The ode 
Which he produced on that occasion, was entitled ‘ La Nymphe de la 
Seine,'—it procured him, through the recommendation of the Minis- 
ter, Colbert, a present of 100 Lovis d’or, and a pension of 600 livres. 
This unexpected success determined Racine to dedicate himself en- 
tirely tothe Muses, His first piece, ‘ La Thébaide, ou les Fréres en- 
nemis, was performed at Paris, in 1664, with considerable applause. 
For the plan of it he was indebted to Moliere, who greatly interested 
himself on the occasion. This production, though in many respects 
faulty, gave evidence of a superior genius, which required only proper 
Cultivation to produce still greater efforts. This was followed by 
dlerandre, in 1666, and ‘ Andromaque,’ in 1668, which come- 
No. 64, Vol. 58, May, 1820. eee 
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pletely established his fame as a dramatic author: the latter pier, 
was particularly admired. About this time appeared his comedy of 
* Les Plaideurs,’ which showed the versatility of his genius. Hi, 
tragedy of ‘ Britannicus’ was performed in 1670; and, in the fo). 
Jowing year, * Bérénice,’ which enhanced his reputation with the 
audience, though not with the critics, ‘ Bajazet,’ ‘ Mithridat’ 
‘ Iphigénie,’ and ‘ Phedre,’ were brought forward in 1672, 1673, 
1675, and 1677. 

‘* The great talents of Racine had raised him many enemies, and he 
suffered severely from the effects of their malignity; he therefore 
formed the singular resolution of becoming a Carthusian friar, and 
was with great difficulty prevented from carrying it into execution by 
his friends, who persuaded him to marry ; and his union with a very 
virtuous and respectable lady, which took place in the year 1677, was 
the means of again reconciling him to the world. Racine and Boi. 
leau, as Historiographers of France, were now desired to write the 
history of the reign of Louis XIV. and should, by virtue of their 
office, have followed the king in his campaigns, which, however, they 
neglected doing. On the return of Louis X1V. after a most successful 
war, that monarch expressed some surprise at their indifference, and 
was heard to say,—* How, Gentlemen, had you no inclination to 
witness a siege ?’=—* Sire, (replied Racine) we had, but oar tailor 
disappointed us ; for when he brought us home the clothes we had 
ordered for the campaign, the towns your Majesty had besieged were 
already taken!’ This flattering reply fully satisfied the king. 

** Racine composed his two tragedies, ‘ Esther’ and ‘ Athalie,’ in 
3689 and 1691. The subjects of both are taken from the Holy 
Scriptures: they were written at the express desire of Madam de 
Maintenon, for the entertainment of the ladies educated at the mo- 
nastery of St. Cyr. His‘ Athalie’ being at first very coldly received 
by the public, renewed Racine’s dislike for theatrical pursuits, and he 
now commenced writing his projected history ; but it never appeared, 
his manuscripts having unfortunately been destroyed by fire. He en 
joyed the particular favour of the king, who frequently conversed with 
him. Emboldened by this mark of royal condescension, he ventured 
to present a memorial to Madame de Maintenon, then Queen of 
France, showing by what means the country might be extricated 
ftom the miseries entailed upon it, by the destructive, though brilliant 
campaigns of Louis XIV. This bold step occasioned his disgrace, 
and grieved him to such an excess, as materially to hasten his diss 
Jution. He died the 22d of April, 16099, of a violent fever, in the 
59th year of his age, and was buried in the church of St. Stephen, 
Paris. . 

“In addition to his dramati¢ pieces, Racine composed several beat: 
tifal hymns, (Cantiques) for the use of the convent of St. Cyr. He 
is also author of ‘ L’ Histoire de Port-Royal,’ ‘ Sur la Pair,’ an ldy!, 
and a collection of letters, principally addressed to his son, Lowi 
Racine, written in an easy unaffected style. ; 

** In whatever light we view Racine as a tragic writer, we find him 
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eminently successful. Thongh inferior to Corneille in grandeur of 
imagination, he far excels him in the delineation of the softer passions ; 
and the harmony of ‘his numbers, the exquisite tenderness-of his sen- 
timents, and the classical: correetness of his style, place him without a 
rival on the French stage. His tragedy of ‘ dthalie,’ though defi- 
cient in dramatic interest, isa most magnificent composition,—it is 
one continued stream of sublime and sacred poetry,—and Voltaire 
has justly pronounced it the chef-d’euvre of the French drama. 
‘ Iphigénie,’ and ‘ Phédre’ are written after the manner of Euri- 
pides ; the former is particularly distinguished for its splendid versi- 
fication, though the latter is a more correct imitation of the Greek 
model. 

‘© The following are considered the best editions of Racine :—= 
‘ Quvres diverses de Jean Racine, enrichies de Notes et de Préfaces, 
a Paris, 1769,’ 7 vols. 8vo. ;—‘ CGuvres de Jean Racine, avec des Com- 
mentaires, par J. L. Geoffrot, & Paris, 1808,’ 7 vols. S8vo.; and one 
printed by Firmin Didot, in 1796, 4 vols. 8vo. with numerous plates, 
by Lebarbier. See‘ Cours de Littérature de la Harpe,’ tom. iv. and v. 
and ‘ Mémoires sur la Vie de Jean Racine, par Louis Racine,’ Geneva, 
1747, 12mo. 


FRAGMENS D’ATHALIE. 
Act I.—Scene IV. 


Le Cheeur. 
Tout le Choeur chante. 


Tout l’'Univers est plein de sa magnificence ; 
Qu’on l’adore ce Dieu, qu’on l’invoque a jamais : 
Son empire a des temps p#ecédé la naissance ; 
‘ _ Chantons, publions ses bienfaits. 
Une voix seule. Envain l'injuste violence 
Au peuple qui le loue imposeroit silence : 
Son nom ne périra jamais, 
Le jour annonce au jour sa gloire et sa puissance; 
Tout I'Univers est plein de sa magnificence. 
Chantons, publions ses bienfaits. 
Tout le Chocur repéete, Tout l'Univers est plein de sa magnificence. 
Chantons, publions ses bienfaits. 
Une voir seule. Il donne aux fleurs leur aimable peinture 
Il fait naitre et mirir les fruits. 
Il leur dispense avec mesure 
Et la chaleur des jours et la fraicheur des nuits. 
Le champ qui les recut, les rend avee usure. 
Une autre, 11 commande au soleil d’animer la nature, 
Et la lumiére est un don de ses.mains, 
Mais sa loi sainte, sa loi pure 
“stle plus riche don qu'il ait fait,aux. humains, 
neautre. QO mont de. Sinai,.canserve la mémoire 


’ .. 5 r ; - 
pe ce jour a jamais auguste et renommé, 
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Quand sur ton sommet enflammé 
Dans un nuage épais le Seigneur enfermé 
Fit luire aux yeux mortels un rayon de sa gloire : 
Dis-nous pourquoi ces feux et ces éclairs, 
Ces torrens de furrée, et ce bruit dans kes airs, 
Ces trompettes et ce tonnerre : 
Venoit-il renverser l'ordre des élémens ? 
Sur ses antiques fondemens 
Venoit-il ébranler ta terre ? 
Une autre. I} venoit révéler aux enfans des Hébreax 
De ces préceptes saints la lumiére immortelle. 
Il venoit 4 ce peuple heureux 
Ordonner de |’aimer d'une amour éternelle. 
Tout le Cheur. O divine, 6 charmante loi ! 
O justice! O bonté supréme ! 
Que de raisons, quelle douceur extréme, 
D'engager a ce Dieu son amour et sa foi ! 
Une voiz seule. D'un joug cruel i] sanva nos aieux : 
Les nourrit au désert d'un pain délicieux. 
I] nous donne ses loix, i! se donne lui-méme. 
Pour tant de biens, i] commande qu’on I’aime. 
Le Chaeur. O justice ! O bonté supréme ; 
La méme voir, Des mets pour eux il entr'ouvrit les eaux 5 
D'un aride rocher fit sorter des ruisseaux. 
Il nous donne ses loix, il se donne lui-méme. 
Pour tant de biens, il commande qu’on laime. 
Le Cheeur. O divine, 6 charmante loi! 
Que de raisons, quelle douceur extréme, 
D’engager a ce Dieu son amour et sa foi ! 
Une autre voix seule. Vous qui ne connoissez qu'une crainte servik, 
Ingrats, un Dieu si bon ne peut-il vous charmer ? 
Est-il donc a vos cceurs, est-il si difficile 
Et si pénible de l'aimer ? 
L’esclave craint le tyran qui l’outrage ; 
Mais des enfans l’amour est le partage. 
Vous voulez que ce Dieu vous comble de bienfaits, 
Es ne l'aimer jamais. 
Tout le Cheeur. O divine, 6 charmante loi ! 
O justice, 6 bonté supréme ! 
Que de raisons, quelle douceur extréme, 
D'engager a ce Dieu son amour et sa foi ?” 


This is a beautiful hymn, and such pious effusions are rat 
at least in modern times, in that demoralized country. Thet 
religious truth seems never to have flourished, but either supe" 
stition, the most gross and cruel, or scepticism, heartless # 
cold, has alternately deluded its inhabitants. The following® 
a description by an infidel of that outrage on humanity, th! 
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Chef-d’CEuvre of Popish treachery, for which the Holy Father 
of the day returned solemn thanks tothe God of all,—The 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day. 


_ Fragment du Chant II. 


« Henri le Grand raconte & la Reine Elizabeth l'histoire des matheurs 
dela France. Détail des massacres de la Saint Barthelemi. Mort 


de Coligny. 


«« Cependant tout s'appréte, et l'heure est arrivée, 
Quv’au fatal dénouement la Reine a réservée., 
Le signal est donné sans tumulte et sans bruit : 
C était a la faveur des ombres de la nuit. 
Coligny languissait dans les bras du repos, 
Et lesommeil trompeur lui versait ses pavots. 
Soudain de mille crisle bruit épouvantable 
Vient arracher ses sens 4 se calme agréable. 
1] se léve, il regarde, il vait de tous cétés 
Courir des assassins a pas précipités. 
]) voit briller par-tout les fambeaux et les armes, 
Son palais embrasé, tout un peuple en alarmes, 
Ses serviteurs sanglans dans la famme étouffés, 
Les meurtriers en foule au carnage échauffés, 
Criant a haute voix ; ‘ Qu’on n’épargne personne, 
C'est Dieu, c'est Médicis, c'est le Roi qui l’ordonne !’ 
il entend retentir le.nom de Coligny. 
I] appergait de loin le jeune Téligny, 
Téligny dont l'amour a mérité sa fille, 
Liespoir de son parti, l"honneur de sa famille, 
Le Qui sanglant, déchiré, trainé par des soldats, 
Lui demandait vengeance et lui tendait les bras. 
Le Herds malheureux, sans armes, sans défense, 
Voyant qu'il faut périr et périr sans vengeance, 
Voulut mourir du moins comme il avait vécu, 
Avec toute sa gloire et toute sa vertu. : 
Déja des assassins la nombreuse cohorte, 
Du salon qui l’enferme allait briser la porte ; 
I) leur euvre lui-méme, et se montre a leurs yeux 
Avec cet ceil serein, ce front majestueux ; 
Tel que dans les combats, maitre de son courage, 
Tranquille i] arrétait, ou pressait le carnage. 
A cet air vénérable, a cet auguste aspect, 


rare Les meurtriers surpris sont saisis de respect ; 

hert Une force inconnue a suspendu leur rage. 

per Compagnons, leur dit-il, achevez votre ouvrage, 

Et de mon sang glacé souillez ces cheveaux blancs, 
ng Que le sort des combats respecta quarante ans ; 


st Frappez, ne craignez rien, Coligny vous pasdonne ; 
avie est peu de chose, et je vous ]'abandonne,... 
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J’eusse aimé mieux Ja perdreen combattant pour vous... 
Ces tigres & ces mots tombent & ses genoux ; 
L’un, saisi d'épouvante, abandonne ses armes, 
L’autre embrasse ses pieds qu'il trempe de ses larmes : 
Et de ces assassins, ce grand homme entouré, 
Semblait un roi puissant par son peuple adoré. 

Besme, qui dans la cour attendait sa victime, | 
Monte, accourt, indigné qu'on différe son crime ; 
Des assassins trop lents il veut bater les coups ; 
Aux pieds de ce Héros, il Jes voit trembler tous. 
A cet objet touchant lui seul est inflexible ; 

Lui seul a Ja pitié toujours inaccessible, 
Aurait cru faire un crime et trabir Médicis, 

Si du moindre remords il se sentait surpris. 

A travers les soldats il court d’un pas rapide ; 
Coligny l’attendait d'un visage intrépide - 

Et bientét dans le flanc ce monstre furieux, 
Lui plonge son épée en détournant Jes yeux, 
De peur que d’un coup d’ceil cet auguste visage 
Ne fit trembler son bras, et glagat son courage. 

Du plas grand des Frangais, tel fut le triste sort. 
On l'insulte, on l’outrage encor aprés sa mort. 
Son corps percé de coups, privé de s€pulture, 

Des oiseaux dévorans fut l'indigne pature : 

Et l'on porta sa téte aux pied de Médicis, 
Conquéte digne d’elle, et digne de son fils. 
Médicis la regut avec indifférence, 

Sans paraitre jouir du fruit de sa vengeance, 
Sans remords, sans plaisir, maitresse de ses sens, 
Et comme accofitumée a de pareils présens. 

Qui pourrait cependant exprimer les ravages, 
Dont cette nuit cruelle étala les images ! 

La mort de Coligny, prémices des horreurs, 
N’était qu’un faible essai de toutes leurs fureurs. 
D’un peuple d’assassins les troupes effrenées, 

Par devoir et par zéle, au carnage acharnées, 
Marchaient, le fer en main, les yeux étincelans, 
Sur les corps étendus de nos fréres sanglans ; 
Guise était 4 leur téte, et bouillant de colére, 
Vengeait sur tous les miens les manes de son pére. 
Nevers, Gondi, Tavanne, un poignard a Ja main, 
Echauffaient les transports de leur zéle inhumain ; 
Et portant devant eux la liste de leurs crimes, 
Les conduisaient au meurtre, et marquaient Jes victimes. 

Je ne vous peindrai point le tumulte et les cris, 
Le sang de tous cétés ruisselant dans Paris, 

Le fils assassiné sur le corps de son pére, 
Le frére avec la sceyr, la fille avec la mére, 
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Les ¢poux expirans sous leurs toits embrasés, 
Les enfans au berceau sur la pierre écrasés : | 
Des fureurs des humains c’est ce qu’on doit attendre. . 
Mais ce que l'avenir aura peine & comprendre, 
Ce que vous-méme encor & peine vous croirez, 
Ces monstres furieux de carnage altérés, 
Excités par la voix des prétres sanguinaires, 
Invoquaient !e Seigneur en égorgeant leurs fréres: 
Et, le bras tout souillé du sang des innocens, 
Osaient offrir & Dieu cet exécrable encens.— 

Du haut de son palais excitant Ja tempéte, 
Médicis & loiser contemplait cette féte ; 
Ses cruels favoris d’un regard curieux, 
Voyaient les flots de sang regorger sous leurs yeux; 
Et de Paris en feu les ruines fatales 
Etaient de ces héros les pompes triomphales.”’ 


Our readers will not be surprised to learn, that from this time 
Charles IX. continually experienced the horrors of a guilty con- 
science, and evidently laboured under the just inflictions of 
Divine vengeance. 








The Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists considered. By 
Bishop Lavington. With Notes, Introduction, and Appendiz, 
by the Rev. R. Polwhele, Vicar of Manaccan and of St. 
Anthony. 8vo. Pp. 493. Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 
Paternoster Row. 1820. 


The Life of Wesley, and the Rise and Progress of Metho- 
dism. By Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Laureate, Member of 
the Royal Spanish Academy, of the Royal Spanish Academy 
of History, and of the Royal Institute of the Netherlands, 
&c. 2 vols. Svo. Longman and Co. London. 1820. 


In reviewing these two works, it will not, perhaps, be amiss 
previously to give some account of the state of religion in the 
) kingdom when John Wesley first made his appearance in the 
world. For in whatever light Methodism be regarded, it 
never could have met with so general a reception as it has 
experienced, were not the public mind prepared by some ante- 
cedent causes to entertain the notions, and to listen to the 
pretensions of its founder. The axioms of liberty, which now 
convulse Spain, would, fifty years ago, have, in that country, 
been deemed the emanations of Bedlam. ‘The mind of man, 
like the ground which he tills, must be prepared for the recep- 

ton of the seed sown, or it will not germinate. Whoever 
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attentively peruses the history of religious feelings in Atabia, 
as unwittingly given by the infidel Gibbon, at the time Maho. 
met was born, will find no difficulty in accounting for his 
success among Heathens, Jews, and Christians, who were ali 
of them soslightly animated by the spirit of their respective 
faiths, that it is difficult to determine which of the three 
parties were least.so. 

In this retrospective view we might, with propriety, trace 
our religious dissensions from the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
when a Jesuit, Faithful Comyn by name, was detected under 
the appearance of a Protestant, promoting, by every effon, 
what we now call the dissenting interest. And perhaps all 
our readers are not aware that to the same pernicious society 
the sect of Quakers owes its success and progress. It is nor, 
indeed, meant that George Fox, or James Naylor, were either 
Papists or connected with Jesuits. They were pure enthv- 
siasts, and the evident folly of their principles would soon 
have buried them in oblivion had they not been brought into 
shape, and vigorously promoted, by the artful contrivances and 
indefatigable zeal of the sons of Loyola. These men, where- 
ever there was a prospect of promoting schism amongst us, 
lent their aid in such disguise as might best suit their purpose. 
Still, through the providence of God, they have never escaped 
detection, and we have judicial proof of those who have sown 
here tares amongthe wheat. The case of Faithful Comyn istoo 
well known to require any detail. In the works of the famous 
C. Leslie will be found several affidavits, proving that the same 
person, in the same day, has celebrated mass, and held forth 
at a Quaker’s meeting. See his Snake in the Grass. But 
perhaps it-is not so generally known that the father of Bar- 
clay, their principal apologist, was keeper of the Vatican 
Library, or that Penn was the bosom friend of James the 
Second, and employed by him, with others, to expel Dr. Hough 
from the Presidency of Magdalen College, Oxford, and sub- 
stitute a Papist in his stead. Whether they now interfer 
with these people, or, having once seta schism on foot, leave 
it then to itself, we need not inquire, these points being ime 
Jevant to our present subject. 

The failure of the Protestant succession in the Stuart line 
produced that state of affairs, that disposition of the public 
mind, to which Methodism owes its success. The severe and 
cruel treatment which the episcopal church of Scotland expt 
rienced from the Whig ministry of William the Third, which 
certainly justified the suspicions and fears of the Nonjuros, 
sendered the high-churchmen, throughout the kingdom, doubt 
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were led by laymen, still such reverence was maintained 
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ful of the consequences which might ensue under the govern- 
ment of another foreigner. The Whigs who, during the reigns 
of George the First and Second, occupied every confidential 
post, and prevented all access to the sovereign, except to their 
own partizans, were in general so indifferent as to religion, 
that they treated it merely as a state engine. Instead of con- 
ciliating the real churchmen by any marks of attachment to 
the Establishment, they adopted the absurd policy of playing 
off one sect against another, and of weakening the power of 
the church by every effort legal and illegal. Alarm at these 
proceedings induced Bishop Atterbury, in all probability, to 
intrigue with the Pretender, lest the church should be wholly 
destroyed, whilst the pension and countenance given to Defoe 
and Gordon, seemed to intimate that religion itself was in 
equal danger. Perhaps a more fatal error in politics than this 
cannot be committed. Until the revolution, every legislator, 
in every country, since the world began, made religion the 
corner-stone of his edifice. In choosing their religion it is 
true, the legislator has often erred, and pitched upon one 
fraught with absurdities. Still this very fact serves only the 
more strongly to prove the truth of the general position, that 
religion is the indispensable foundation of a state. For, if so 
much good as we have seen has arisen from the vicious and 
faulty religions of ancient times, what harmony and concord 
would have resulted from a true one equally protected and 
encouraged? Since the present troubles of Europe, whether 
in France, Germany, or England, may be evidently traced to 
this change of policy in legislators, it cannot be regarded as 
foreign to our subject, if we recapitulate, as either denied or 
forgotten, the attention paid to religion in former times, of 
which the cause was clearly this. ‘That human laws can reach 
outward actions only, and that if a secret monitor be not esta- 
blished within, a fear of the future sentence of Him unto 


|} whom all hearts are open, and all secrets known, govern- 


ment would be absolutely impossible. A nation of atheists 
could not exist. The Egyptians, we are told by Synesius, 
‘70 Twv igpewy ¢ BacsAevbnoay ; indeed, in his 57th Epistle, he 
says generally, 3 ware Heav0s NVEYRE TBS KUTBS “epeas TE nab, 
xpitac, Among the Hindoos, whose customs were, perhaps, 
coeval with those of Egypt, and they were certainly civilized 
long before the Grecians, the Rajahs were always of the sacer- 
otal cast. In the earliest ages of Greece, the king usually 
officiated as chief priest, and. if in the republics the armies 
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towards religion, that both Socrates lost his life, and Alcibiadg 
his popularity, for their presumed profaneness. Among th, 
Romans this reverence was still greater, and Numa employe 
religion to civilize his barbarous subjects. Livy observes of 
him, Tum sacerdotibus creandis animum adjecit quanquam ipy 
plurima sacra ubibat. Having created them, he raised them 
to dignity inferior only to the throne, and the advantage of 
such policy was so obvious to all the variety of rulers which 
succeeded him, that we find Julius Caesar himself assuming 
the office of Pontifax Maximus. Such was the practice, and 
agreeable thereto was the theory; nor is it necessary to prove, 
by the words of ancient philosophic legislators, that such was 
the case. We would rather refer our readers to the first and 
second volumes of Warburton’s Divine Legation, particularly 
to the second and third books, wherein it is shewn at large, 
both from the conduct of legislators, and the opinion of the 
sages, that ALL antiquity was unanimous in thinking that the 
doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments wa 
necessary to the well-being of society. The wisest amongst 
them knew that their religions were false, but shewed their 
prudence in pretending a conviction of their truth. Whats 
contrary line of conduct have christians pursued, if we may 
call them christians, who have so earnestly endeavoured to 
pass for heathens. On the continent, monarchs and thei 
ministers were ambitious to enlighten their people, and to 
prove to the world how free they were themselves from the 
shackles of religion. Their ‘subjects were at first slow i 
comprehending the sublime lessons taught them, but at last 
have made such rapid progress, that we fancy the teachers have 
been much disturbed by the proficiency of their pupils. In 
France death was proclaimed to be an eternal sleep, and it 
Germany Sandt has shewn that Weishaupt’s axiom, Mors pate 
omnibus is still the refuge of the patriotic assassin.* Thus 
tutored, every atrocious character, and needy adventurer, ass 
ciates in some daring scheme which will either relieve thet 
wants, if successful, if not, will consign them to the quiet 
the grave. What a vain philosophy effected abroad, policy ® 
vain, ina less degree, accomplished here. It is true that with 
us christianity was not so daringly insulted as by an impious 
Regent in France, ora more infamous King in Germany. 4 
was rather attempted to break the nation up into a number 

disunited sects, that none might be strong enough to make 
head against the government, or thwart the favourite plan d 


ad 
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* Goerres justifies political assassination ! 
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| erd, was in fact, dismissed from the service of religion.’ 
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, minister. And as the two first monarchs of the present 
family, by being strangers, knew not whom to promote in the 
church, but from the information of these very whigs, especial 
care was taken to exclude those whose abilities and whose © 


‘attachment to sound principle might render them formidable. 


Hence Hoadley was encouraged in the propagation of tenets 
utterly subversive of all ecclesiastical discipline, denying the 
very existence of a priesthood, or rendering their functions 
nugatory and vain. In short, as the sectarists would not fail 
to make their use of these advantages, the nation, too generally, 
began to waver in their attachment to the church, the clergy to 
desist from their proper clainis, and the schismatic to cry up 
his sincerity as the one thing needful. So that lukewarmness 
was almost universal, and moderation supplanted zeal. The 
very principles and privileges of church-membership were 
so completely forgotten, that by many they were actually 
denied. So that when Wesley came forwards, the nation 
was composed of Churchmen and Presbyterians, with a few 
Socinians, Baptists, and Independents, whose numbers were 
not considerable. Of the great, no doubt many were infidels, 
many honorary professors of all religions. The nonjurors 
had begun to re-unite themselves with the church, and rein- 
forced the orthodox party therein. The Presbyterians, who 
at that time held all the important doctrines of christianity, in 
common with the church, differing from it only in discipline, 
and a womanish fear of Popery, which they used to spy in the 
gathers of a surplice, or the colour of a hood, were declining 


§ fast in numbers, falling away to the Independents, or joining 


the low churchmen, as circumstances might be, so that a 
general calm prevailed, excepting a steady current against 
Popery, which alike prevailed amongst all. The clergy, 
abashed and discouraged, had certainly slackened their efforts. 
The fear of being stigmatized as high church bigots, induced 
many of them to omit insisting upon the peculiar doctrines 
of the church, and to turn their attention to moral subjects 
chiefly, as being less liable to doubt and suspicion. The 
enthusiasm excited by Whitfield and Wesley soon changed 
this peaceful order of things, and in no short time roused the 
attention of the empire, in its most distant settlements. The 
success and popularity of the leaders naturally produced an 


| host of imitators, many of whom brought to the work neither 


judgment, discretion, knowledge, nor piety. The mania 


| dickly spread, and in many cases it would seem to have been 


4 contest who should be the most absurd. Reason, if not in 
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Every extravagance was sanctified, every vicious propensity 
gratified. In populous and wealthy places, people suffere 
themselves to be laid under heavy contributions, for the building 
of meetings, and the support of preachers, Congregations 
quarrelled among themselves, split and multiplied places of 
worship. Nay, the writer of these lines was himself witnes 
toa dispute about a tradesman’s bill producing a new sect, o 
at least a new place of worship. The affronted ironmonger 
converted a dancing school into his own house of Gods. 
_ The effect of these dissensions on the public has long been 
but too visible. Formerly the great truths of religion being 
acknowledged by all, any doubt of the existence of God was 
shunned as the direst blasphemy, by the lower classes at least, 
If any of the higher betrayed symptoms_of infidelity, and their 
vanity, their pride, in shewing off their superior wit often in- 
duced them, they were regarded as monsters, rather feared than 
followed. But when the populace saw religion thus abused by 
rival preachers, and extravagancies practised under its name, 
at which common sense was startled, they began to doubt of 
its reality, and listened too greedily to the bold assertions of 
Paine and his coadjutors. Then politics mingled in the fray, 
and these impious works were dispersed at a very considerable 
expence. But as effects do not instantly succeed to their causes, 
as it takes much time to change the tone of the public mind 
for a certain period, these efforts seemed to be in vain. Besides, 
great pains were taken to counteract these blasphemies which 
were not wholly useless, and for twenty-five years the religious 
state of affairs seemed rather improving than otherwise. At 
last peace brought idleness, and idleness distress; the evil prin- 
ciple again revived in activity, and many appeared, whose sole 
delight seemed to be, the destraction of christianity in every 
form. Much injury too had recently been effected by the ex 
posure of various impostures, whose deluded victims seldom 
return to the church again. The house is left swept and gar 
nished, empty and fit for the abode of the next evil spirit which 
may take possession. Then it appeared, contrary to the boasts 
of our various sectafies, who pretended such vast success I 
converting the lower classes of manufacturing places ; the 
also it appeared that infidelity had infected them all so gene 
rally, that the exceptions were very few, scarcely discernible, 
and by no means able to make head against the torrent. 
Here then we see the effects of a legislature leaving religio 
to take care of itself. For we presume the stoutest advogates 
for the whig administrations will pretend no more. And ow 
political sciolists may hence learn to admire. the profound w* 
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dom of antiquity, in diligently cherishing the belief of futurity. 
We hope the contemplation of these awful facts, and of the 
dreadful attempts which Englishmen were on the point of 
making, will encourage ministers vigorously to proceed in that 
change of conduct which they seem to have adopted, namely, 
to encourage by anes proper means the established religion of 
their country, No matter what may be the form of christianity 

rofessed, the worst is better than none. ‘The fate of the ma- 
jority must be preferred, and that of others tolerated, so long 
as they keep within the bounds of decency, for surely there are 
follies which ought to be restrained, under whatever name they 
would pass. Butin this country, where in the judgment of all 
christendom, the established religion is far superior to any other. 
of the reformed sects, there ought to be no hesitation at afford- 
ing such a church vigorous assistance. 

Mr. Southey in his life of the founder of methodism, has 
given a retrospective view of the state of religion here, tracing 
itin his 9th chap. vol 1, from its introduction to the reforma- 
tion, giving a fair statement of the advantages of that great 
event, and the measures requisite for completing it. We have 
travelled different roads, but we have arrived at the same re- 
sult. For there being some delay in the procuring of his pub- 
lication, we had prepared the foregoing observations, as prepa- 
ratory to our review ere we received his volumes. That gen- 
tleman gives his conclusion in the following words : 


“ The full effects of this blessed Reformation were felt in those 
anks where its full advantages were enjoyed. The Church of En- 
gland, since its separation from Rome, bad never been without ser- 
ants who were burning and shining lights; not for their own gene- 
rations only, but for ages which are yet to come ; the wisest and the 
most learned may derive instruction from their admirable works, and 
ind in them a satisfaction and a delight by which they may estimate 
heir own progressin wisdom. Among the laity also, the innate 

nse of piety, wherever it had been fostered by those happy circum- 
tances which are favourable to its developement and growth, received 
aright direction. No idols and phantoms were interposed between 
man and his Redeemer ; no practices were enjoined as sabstitutes for 
Rood works or compensations for evil ; no assent was demanded to 
Propositions which contradict the senses and insult the understanding. 
zerein we differ from the Romanists. Nor are the advantages incon- 
iderable which we enjoy over our Protestant brethren who walk in 
he bye-paths of sectarianism. It has been in the error of attributing 
0 undue importance to some particular point, that sects have gene- 
ally originated : they contemplate a part instead of the whole: they 
plit the rays of truth, and see only one of the prismatic colours, 

hile the members of the national church live in the light. 
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. « The evil was, that, among the educated classes, too little care wa 
taken to imbue them early with this better faith; and too little exe, 
tion used for awakening them from the pursuits .and vanities of ij 
world, to a salutary and hopeful contemplation of that which jg ,, 
come. And there was the heavier evil, that the greater part of the 
nation were totally uneducated ;—Christians no farther than the men 
ceremony of baptism could make them, being for the most part in, 
state of heathen, or worse than heathen, ignorance. In truth, ‘th 
had never been converted ; for at first one idolatry had been subgi, 
suted for another: in this they had followed the fashion of their lords. 
and when the Romish idolatry was expelled, the change on their pan 
was still a matter of necessary submission ;—they were left as igno, 
rant of real Christianity as they were found. The world has neve 
yet seen a nation of Christians, 

_ “ The ancient legislatures understood the pawer of legislation, By 
no modern government seems to have perceived, that men are as clay 
in the potter’s hands, ‘There are, and always will be, innate and up. 
alterable differences of individual character; but national characte 
is formed by national institutions and circumstances, and is whatever 
those circumstances may make it—Japanese or Tupinamban, Alge. 
rine or English. Till governments avail themselves: of this principle 
in its fall extent, and give it its best direction, the science of policy 
will be incomplete. 

‘‘ Three measures then were required for completing the reformation 

in England: that the condition of the inferior clergy should be im. 
proved; that the number of religious instructors should be greatly 
increased ; and that a system of parochial education should be esx 
blished and vigilantly upheld. These measures could only be effected 
by the legislature. A fourth thing was needful,—that the clergy 
should be awakened to an active discharge of their duty ; and this wa 
not within the power of legislation. The former objects never fora 
moment occupied Wesley's consideration. He began life with aseetic 
habits and opinions ; with a restless spirit, and a fiery heart. Easeaod 
comfort were neither congenial to his disposition nor his principles: 
wealth was not necessary for his calling, and it was beneath bis 
thoughts: he could command not merely respectability without it 
but importance. Nor was he long before he discovered what & 
Francis and his followers and imitators had demonstrated long before, 
that they who profess poverty for conscience-sake, and trust for dail 
bread to the religious sympathy which they excite, will find ita 
surely as Klijah in the wilderness, and without a miracle. As little did 
the subject of national education engage his mind: his aim was dirett 
immediate, palpable utility. Nor could he have effected any thing 
upon either of these great legislative points: the most urgent repre 
sentations, the most convincing arguments, would have been disregarded 
in that age, for the time was not come. The great struggle betwee 
the destractive and conservative principles, —between good and evil,= 
had not yet commenced ; and it was not then foreseen that the vel 
foundations of civil society would be shaken, because goveromell! 
bad neglected their most aweful and most important duty.” 
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- Such is the conclusion not drawn by a retired clergyman 
who has spent his life in lamenting over vices of which he has 
only heard, but by one who has lived in the world, who is yet 
in the vigour of life, and who speaks from actual observation. 
And now we must congratulate the religious world, for the 
seasonable publication of these volumes by Mr. Polwhele and 
r, Southey. Time has extinguished all personal feelings 
on the subject of Methodism. Few now alive feel any peculiar 
trachment to its founder. His history and his tenets may 
ow be cooly canvassed. It will now, perhaps, not be difficult 
to determine of what spirit he was, and with what consistency 
is followers have added to, or altered his original plan. Nor 
s it less satisfactory that these two publications have appeared 
Mat the same time. For Mr. Polwhele’s is not only a repub- 
ication of Bishop Lavington’s work, but that work is prefaced 
vith a considerable quantity of original matter, in which Mr. 
Pgives us the leading features of Methodism as it at present 
Sexists. Thus we have the Bishop’s account of that sect, 
yhen its leader was in full life and popularity, the present state 
f his followers, and lastly, a dispassionate and, we think, a 
nost impartial account of the rise, progress, and final estab- 
nent of the Wesleyan Sect. On a subject so truely important 
ur readers will, we trust, allow us to be diffuse. But for the 


resent we shall close our account with the death of the Bishop, 
lated by Mr. Polwhele. 


= ‘“ It isnot therefore to be wondered at, that the reveries of a 
hitefield ora Wesley, were treated by Lavington with far other 
‘lings than those of cold indifference, of silent contempt, or of 
fected pity. On the 13th of Sept. 1762, he died, universally 
mented. His life had been devoted to God's honour and service : 
nd with that life, his death was in perfect accordance: for the last 
ords pronounced by his faltering tongue, were ‘ Acta 73 Oi !” 


ne publications which appeared under the Bishop’s name, were 
stly single sermons, all of them valuable, and some of them scarce 
“much enquired for ; particularly two discourses ‘ On the Nature 
d Use of a Type,’ against Collins’s Attack on the Prophecies, 
ited in 1724. ‘ The Enthusiasm’ was published anonymously in 
47, and the two or three following years; and * The .Moravians 
mpared and Detected,’ in 1753. 
“ That almost at his latest moments, the Bishop expressed his 
ow for the part he had acted with respect to the Methodists, I 
more than once been told : and indeed, I have seen it asserted, 
pone or two controversial tracts. Nothing, however, can be wider 
Mthe truth; if his relation Chancellor Nurcomss, and Arch- 
con Moore, (with both of whom I have conversed on the subject 
voce, and by letter,) were at all worthy of credit. 








” 
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** To the very kind attentions of my lamented friend, Atel 
Moore, I owed the prime pleasure of that part of my life, whig 
(from my first classical moments to the present literary hour) was % 
the happiest ! The point in question is adverted to very satisfact 
in the following letter from the Archdeacon—a letter, accompaniy 
with another from Bishop Courtenay, to assist me, (unassisted | 
was by my brethren at large,) and to stimulate exertions, which thy 
highly approved in my contest with Dr. Hawker : . 

** Dear Sir, ** Nov. 2d, 1709, 
< & 6 » * - Hii * ' 
* Of this gentleman’s judgment or probity, I was led, several yeu 
ago, to entertain a suspicion, by reading his book on the Divinity¢ 
Christ. And if you will give vourself the trouble to compare tly 
treatise with the letters of Ben Mordecai, on the same great argumer, 
I am apt to think you will see reason to conclude, that Dr. H. wy 
a snake in the grass, (which by the way I do not believe he was,) ¢ 
that he did not understand the tendency of the arguments he employe 
He wishes to be thought quite orthodox ; and he fights with { 
weapons of Arianism. I am not possessed of Ben Mordecai’s bo 
But our learned friend at Ruan-Lanyhorne, who is thorouglily f 
nished with the celestial panoply, may probably have suspended, i 
his temple of victory, some trophies of a more unsound temper. | 
Dr. H. is so forward to throw articles and homilies at our heads, it 
but fair war to call his orthodoxy to the same test. I write y 
memory ; and mine is too much time-worn to be depended on, 4 
the same time with your Letter and Dr. H.’s answer, there was | 
into my hands a performance by Carrington, who enters the list 
second tothe Doctor. This man asserts, that Bishop Lavington,! 
his latter days, repented of his writings against the Methodists, whi 
I KNOW TO BE WITHOUT FOUNDATION, as far as his conversal 
could afford assurance to the contrary. To THE VERY LAST 
ALWAYS SPOKE OF THEM AS A FRATERNITY COMPOUNDED OF BYh 
CRITES ANP ENTHUSIASTS, — 


(To be continued. ) 


4 New and Comprehensive System of Modern Geograp 
Mathematical, Physical, Political, and Commercial ; 
a perspicuous delineation of the Present State of the Gi 
with its inhabitants and productions ; preceded by the Hi 
of the Science ; interspersed with Statistical and Synopit 
Tables ; and accompanied with a Series of correct Maps, 
great variety of appropriate Views, and numerous other > 

 gravings, illustrating the manners, customs, and _costumé 
nations. By Thomas Myers, A.M. of the Royal Milit 
Academy, Woolwich. 4to. Nos. 1 & 2. Published by 5! 
wood, Neely, and Jones, Paternoster-Row, London. 


W5gEN we see new systems of subjects so common as gee 
phy advertized, we are very apt to inquire what novelty* 
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xii possibly contain?) The Editor of this system has, in his 
prospectus, provided a very sufficient answer to that question. 
Weare very properly reminded that the amazing changes produced 
n Europe by the French revolation have rendered every prior pub- 
‘cation, in a certain sense, obsolete. ~ Most certainly, we cannot 
expect from them the boundaries of kingdoms, as settled some 
ears after their appearance, and the want of this work has 
requently been felt like the want of a new almanack in Janu- 
If, therefore, Mr. Myers, the author, had merely adver- 
ized it to be a new edition, adapted to modern changes, sucli 
vould itself have been very desirable; and we think it 
markable that old Guthrie has found no one thus to befriend 
him. Instead, however, of this measure, we have here a com- 
letely new work, extending to a variety of points not usually 
cluded in a system of geography. Hence we have not only 
naps, but views of the most remarkable places. In the first 
umber is one of Calcutta, taken from Fort William, which 
ives a very magnificent idea of the place. In the second jis 
view of St. Helena, at which, when he first saw it from sea, 
Buonaparte is said to have shuddered ; not, indeed, without 
ason, for it appears a mere chaos of rock. These delinea- 
ons, when aided by description, give a much more perfect 


ea of the subject than is to be obtained by either alone. . 
As Mr. Myers is one of the teachers of the Royal Military 
cademy of Woolwich, it would be superfluous to give any. 
pinion of his capability for conducting a work of this kind. 
is situation is a sufficient pledge of that, and the following 
tract will prove that his style is clear and unembarrassed, 


“ About this period, the republic of Carthage, originally a Phoenician 
lony, approached the summit of its renown. Participating in the 
mmercial spirit of the parent state, the Carthaginians adopted every 
thod which they conceived would extend, and secure, their com- 
cial advantages. ‘To such a pitch was this infuriated zeal carried, 
at they are said not only to have thrown every foreign navigator into 

sea, who landed on theit shores, but to have captured, if possible, 
the vessels they found beyond certain limits to the westward, and 
barously murdered their crews. Whatever knowledge, therefore, 
y obtained relative to distant countries, they guarded it with the 
atest care, as one of the chief causes of their commercial pros- 

ty. One solitary fragment, both curious and important, however, 

ped the tifling grasp of this national jealousy, and has descended 
us. It is a brief narrative of the expedition of Hanno, a Carthagi- 
h navigator, who conducted a fleet with a numerous host of his 
unttymen, for the purpose of colonizing the coast of Africa, beyond 

pillars of Hercules. He appears to have founded five towns 
cessively, at a small distance from each other, and then after three 
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days’ sail towards the south, he established his final colony on ty 
island of Cerne. The remainder of the voyage seems to have ber 
employed in exploring the western coasts of Africa. Some writen, 
however, think that the account which has been left of Hanno; 
expedition, embraces two distinct voyages: the one, dedicated to th 
purpose of founding colonies, and the other, to that of exploring ily 
western shores of the African continent. The terms in which th 
account is narrated are so vague, and the circumstances so numeroy 
and indefinite, that the most enlightened investigators of ancien 
geography are not agreed respecting the extent of the voyay 
Bochart, Campomanes, and Bougainville, whose conclusions ay 
drawn from the consideration of the physical circumstances relate 
. in the statement, extend it to the coasts of Guinea; while \y, 
Gosselin, the first of modern French writers on this subject, after a 
attentive consideration of the itinerary measures of the ancients, 
limits the whole expedition to Cape Non, on the southern coast ¢ 
the empire of Morocco, 

‘«In the same age, Hamilcon, another enterprising Carthaginia 
navigator, sailed northward, ftom the Straits of Gibraltar, and arrived 
at Great Britain, after a voyage of four months. It was from th 
south-western extremity of this island, that they obtained the tir 
which constituted so valuable an article in the invoices of ancien 
commerce, There seems, indeed, little reason to doubt that the 
terprising spirit of the Carthaginian merchants had, about this tim, 
carried them to the distance of at least 400 marine leagues north d 
the Straits of Gibraltar. 

‘* A few fragments and quotations from the itineraries of Scylaral 
Eudoxrus, of Cnidus, have reached modern times ; but they are it 
sufficient to afford a distinct idea of the discoveries they embrat 
Prior to the time of Eudoxus, Hipprocrates, of the isle of Cos, oned 
the most eminent physicians of his age, wrote a treatise which i 
considered as the most ancient work on physical geography. ft 
travelled into various regions to study the nature of climates, th 
effects of dryness and moisture, and of winds and water, upon th 
prevailing diseases of the times, and thus to establish a nalul 
connexion between the phenomena of nature and the healing art. 

‘‘ The Greeks of this period abandoned themselves, in a grt 
measure, to the reveries of speculation. Whatever may have b¢ 
their progress in the ornamental arts, or the exact sciences, they pa 
but little attention to the improvement of physical science, or # 
application of their theoretical attainments to the practical purpose! 
life. Hence geography still remained in the state to which it' 
carried by the Ionic school. Their intestine commotions served 0 
to illustrate the topography of their own territories, till the expediti 
of Xenophon gave a wider range to the effects of war in promoll 
the geographical knowledge of a considerable portion of Asia. 
expedition has received an admirable illustration.from the pen of 
late Major Rennell, to whose work our limits permit us 60!) 
refer.” : 
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Ip the account ef England, advantage is properly taken of 
the late census, and we have the population of the counties 
md principal towns. ‘The revenues and taxes form another 
ead of information, which are given from the last Parliamen- 
tary returns, Indeed, so far as these two numbers extend, 
we perceive no authentic source of intelligence neglected, 
nor undue notice taken of trivial matters. To the many, 
herefore, who must now want a system of geography corrected 
to the present times, we would recommend an examination of 
he two numbers which Mr. Myers has already published, and 
we think they will find their wants supplied in a very satisfac- 


ory manner, 


ee 


The Sceptic; a Poem. By Mrs. Hemans, Author of “ The 
Restoration of Works of Art to Italy ;” ‘‘ Modern Greece ;” 
“Tales and Historic Poems;” ‘* Wallace’s Invocation to 
Bruce.” 8vo. Pp. 38. Murray, Albemarle Street. 1820, 


HE fair authoress of these lines has already published several 
»oems, which have been well received by the public. She 
ertainly possesses a rich vein of poetry, and leaves far behind 


ber the crowd of modern versifiers. We have not hitherto 
ad an opportunity of laying any of her works before our 
eaders, but the subject on which this is written forces itself 
n our notice. Mrs. Hemans, deeply impressed, as every 
rious mind must be, with the progress of infidelity among 
s, has here expatiated on the effects of reason unaided by 
evelation.. What St. Paul said of the first christians, may, 
ith little change, be applied to man in general. Jf in this 
e only we had hope, of all creatures man would be most mise- 
ible. Nothing could be more burdensome, nothing more 
isgusting than life, if we had no hopes beyond the grave. 
exations, sorrow, disappointment, sickness, distress, and a 
ng catalogue of ills continually among us, nor can we, by 
y means, protect ourselves from them. We cannot, by any 
leans, provide, not comfort, but mere security, for the future. 
€ toil on from day to day, and have no sooner overcome one 
ficulty, than another presents itself, with which we must 
sulin combat. Now what can induce an infidel to endure all 
ese grievances, “ when he might his own quietus make with 
bare bodkin ?” If death be an eternal sleep, every man 
ould, when sore oppressed, take refuge in the grave from this 
orld of sorrows, as readily as he now does in his bed from 
“gue and over-exertion. The pain of death, we know, may 
U2 
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be rendered very trifling, and how preferable eternal sleep 
would be to the continued sufferings of very. many, is suffici. 
ently evident. So that if there were no futurity, the powers of 
reason and reflection constitute the severest scourge possible 
of the human race. This argument is a very complete reductip 
ad absurdum of the opinion Mrs. Hemans combats in this 
little work, although she has not thrown it into a logical form, 
But, in the true spirit of poetry, she traces the sceptic through 


_ the ills of life, and shews how those ills would be dreadfully 


aggravated by the impression that comfort was gone for ever, 
Thus, after a most beautiful exordium, the sceptic is supposed 


‘ to have his affections fixed on a wife, for instance, or child; 


what must be his feelings on the loss of the object beloved) 
What should be his reflections when every moment may pro- 
duce that loss ? 


‘¢ Wuen the young Eagle, with exulting eye, 
Has learn'd to dare the splendour of the sky, 
And leave the Alps beneath him in his course, © 
To bathe his crest in morn’s empyreal source, 
Will his free wing, from that majestic height, 
Descend to follow some wild meteor’s light, 
Which far below, with evanescent fire, 

Shines to delude, and dazzles to expire ? 


No! still thro’ clouds he wins his upward way 

And proudly claims his heritage of day ! 

—And shall the spirit, on whose ardent gaze, 

The day-spring from on high hath pour'd its blaze, 
Turn from that pure effulgence, to the beam 

Of earth-born light, that sheds a treacherous gleam, 
Luring the wanderer, from the star of faith, 

To the deep valley of the shades of death ? 

What bright exchange, what treasure shall be given, 
For the high birth-right of its hope in Heaven ? 

If lost the gem which empires could not buy, 
What yet remains ?—a dark eternity !" 


‘¢ But thou ! whose thoughts have no blest home above, 
Captive of earth! and canst thou dare to love ? 
To nurse such feelings as delight to rest, 
Within that ballow'd shrine—a parent’s breast, 
To fix each hope, concentrate every tie, 
On one frail idol,—destined but to die, 
Yet mock the faith that points to worlds of light, 
Where sever’d souls, made perfect, re-unite ? 
Then tremble ! cling to every passing joy, 
Twin'd with a life a moment may destroy ! 


















































The Sceptic, a Poem. 
If there be sorrow in a parting tear, 
Still let **.for ever” vibrate oa thine ear! 

If some bright hour on rapture’s wing hath flown, 
Find more than anguish in the thought—’tis gone ! 
Go! toa voice such magic influence give, 

Thou canst not lose its melody and live ; 

And make an eye the lode-star of thy soul, 

And let a glance the springs of thought controul; 
Gaze on a mortal form with fond delight, 

Till the fair vision mingles with thy sight ; 

There seek thy blessings, there repose thy trust, 
Lean on the willow, idolize the dust ! 


Then, when thy treasure best repays thy care, 
Think on that dread ‘ for ever’ —and despair We 


But after tracing the accumulated sorrows which a conside- 
rate sceptic must experience, Mrs. Hemans judiciously con- 
ducts us to that last dreadful scene which generally closes his 
anxious Career. 


‘¢ Lift the dread veil no further—hide, oh! hide 
The bleeding form, the couch of suicide ! 
The dagger, grasp'd in death—the brow, the eye, 
Lifeless, yet stamp’d with rage and agony ; 
The soul’s dark traces left in many a line 
Graved on his mien, who died,—*‘ and made no sign !”” 
Approach not, gaze not—lest thy fevered brain, 
Too deep that image of despair retain ; 
Angels of slumber! o’er the midnight hour, 
Let not such visions claim unhallowed power, 
Lest the mind sink with terror, and above 
See but th’ Avenger’s arm, forgot th’ Atoner’s love !” 














This is no fiction. The following case is in point, and 
iterally fact. A sceptic had passed through life with as little 
rouble as most men; he had reached the vale of years without 
ny other infirmity than the usual loss of streagth. When he 
as about seventy, a disease appeared, which, in the coarse of 

little time, is usually fatal, but is attended only with trifling 
ain. Under these circumstances, which we see christians 
ontinually submit to with the utmost patience, nay, think it 
xtraordinary if they shew any great degree of restlessness, 
r sceptic shot himself. 

When we consider this world as a state of trial, and remem- 
‘r that firm conduct under our trials will increase our reward 
reafter, and are assured that God will not be forgetful of our 
bours, when we recollect that the objects of our love disap- 
ar for a season only, passing that season, if not in compara- 
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tive ease, at least in quiet repose, the gloom before y 
disappears. Supported by that faith in a future recompens 
a christian does not hesitate even to incur trouble and vexatiyy, 
if the eternal welfare of another may be promoted thereby, 
Far from seeking peace in the cell of a convent,’ he Steadil 
occupies the station which providence has assigned him, andj 
only desirous of dying in the performance of his duties. 
After these observations we trust it is needless to say mor 
in commendation of this poem. Beauty and truth are her 
combined together, and we have shewn that under the pleasing 
veil of harmonious lines, an abstruse but irrefragable argp 


. ment against infidelity is concealed. 


SS SE ES Ce 


The Origin and Proceedings of the Agricultural Associations iy 
Great Britain, in which their claims to protection against fy 
reign Produce, Duty-Free, are fully and ably set fork 
Printed for the use of the Members of both Houses of Pu, 
liament, and published for the information of the Subscribe 
and the Public. 8vo. Pp. 89. Sherwood and Co, 


The Political Plough which Jack built; a Touch upon the Tina, 
By a Farmer commenced Author. Harding, St. Jame 
Street; andthe Author, at Mr. Gascoigne’s, 28, Clement’ 
Lane, Lombard Street. | 


In times of general distress, every real patriot will turn li 
attention to the subject, endeavouring to discover the cali, 
or alleviate its effects. And although different talents willk 
exercised in these endeavours, still information may be elicitd 
from most, and it becomes the duty of a reviewer to combit 
and simplify these for the information of his readers. f 
‘this purpose we have headed an article with the two pamphle 
above described, although we do not. approve of the latte 
which seems more calculated to irritate than convince, and 
is in itself a flimsy production upon a most important top 
The speculative opinions of Adam Smith seem at present 
be forcing themselves into notice, and would probably be imt 
diately tried, were it not for the existence of the nati 

debt. This ‘must be extinguished ere government can haz 

the sources whence its interest must arise. Here we ® 
observe that Mr. Heathfield -has recently published Fa 

Observations on his admirable plan for its discharge, which 

hope to notice next month. As, therefore, the project 
admitting at random the manufactures of other count 
cannot be executed, it need not, at’ present, ‘be discus 








Proceedings.of Agricultural Associations, &c. 273. 


t subject, too, we would refer to what has been urged 
sage sagan 28 p. 118. That some part of Mr. Baring’s 
suggestions, in his speech on the merchants’ petition, might 
be adopted with safety and propriety, there can be no doubt, 
and if the experiment be tried on those branches of trade 
which are most trifling, it may be tried with safety. Still this 
‘s to be recollected, that if government, by any present altera- 
tion, should admit continental manufactures or produce on 
reasonable terms, and there should hereafter be any negotiation 
fora commercial treaty, no equivalent would then be found 
wherewith to purchase the admission of our own. No mate- 
rial change, therefore, can be safely made in the present 
system, except that change be mutual. Until our neighbours 
lare inclined to meet us on equal terms, it will assuredly be 
more politic to continue the use of thicker gloves and heavier 
vines alittle longer. Nor has the restrictive mode been unac- 
ompanied with its peculiar advantages. In many branches 
sur workmen have at last attained a superiority which other- 
wise would never have been attempted. Would, for instance, 
the plate glass manufactory ever have been brought to its 
present perfection amongst us, had French glass been allowed 
admission on moderate terms ? Some years ago that article 
was manufactured abroad in every respect far superior to any 
home production ; now our own workmanship has the prefe- 
rence, and the late reduction of two shillings and nine-pence 
per foot renders it almost as cheap. So that in this instance, 
and there are others, protecting duties have been of service. 

hether exchanging the old system, which has produced the 
present improved state of manufactures among us, and enabled 
sto struggle so victoriously through the late war, for a new 
ne hitherto untried by any nation, be not something like the 
hanging ef old lanthorns for new, deserves the most serious 
onsideration. Other nations wil] naturally argue thus, ** For- 
nerly England was behind in many manufactures. By the 
estrictive system she now equals us in most, and surpasses us 
n some, Being thus able to compete with us in point of 
xcellence of workmanship, she now wishes te throw the 
market open. But we will follow her own policy, and. by re- 
trictions endeavour to improve our own productions.” How- 
ver, leaving, for the present, the case of manufactures, let us 
ttend to that of agriculture, and let us see whether it may 
tot be examined in a national point of view, and independent 
of other considerations. 
Now we must remind our readers that this is an acknow- 
edged political axiom. A nation ought to be perfectly. inde- 
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pendent of any other nation in all matters of prime import- 
ance, of which food is the very first. No prudent government 
will ever permit it to be in the power of an hostile combination 
to starve it into disgraceful terms. This national independence 
is of the first necessity, and to obtain it every thing ought to 
be sacrificed, as will appear to every one who shall attentively 
investigate the probable consequences resulting from an oppo- 
site state of things. There are extreme cases, indeed, but 
these are not now in our contemplation. In years, too, of 
scarcity, general rules may be departed from. But legislators 
make their regulations for the usual course of events. For 
uncommon events unusual remedies must be provided. Now 
England could nearly furnish the support of her own popula- 
tion. Certainly, if Ireland were civilized, and in a proper 
state of subordination, both islands could abundantly supply 
their own consumption. But owing to the diminished profits 
of agriculture, not only no capital can be prudently employed 
in the improvement of barren land, but farms of inferior 
quality are abandoned. We must next inquire, therefore, what 
has diminished the farmer’s profits—the effects of the corn- 
bill, or of the seasons, or both combined, or of other causes? 
During the war, corn rose to an unusual price, so that many 
invested their property in farming without any knowledge of 
their business, and farmers themselves, elate with their pros- 
perity, adopted modes of expence to which they. had hitherto 
been strangers, or, expecting that these prices would be per- 
manent, made no provision for a reverse, but laid out in im- 
provements all their profits. Peace supplied us with plenty, 
but did not change those expensive habits. Yet by degrees 
they might have been abated. A gradual return was not 
allowed. Natural events so hurried the process, as to have 
produced much, if not all, of the present distress among our 
agriculturists and their labourers, the village poor. Due 
attention has not been paid to these causes, although they are 
notorious and allowed. The spring and summer of 1818 were 
so dry, that there was an absolute failure of all the spring 
crops, oats, barley, and beans, except in those parts of the 
kingdom which, exposed to the winds that cross the Atlantic, 
are generally saturated with moisture. The quantity of wheat 
produced was, from the same cause, exceedingly trifling, but 
the quality very good. Foreign corn poured in. Had it not 
been for this supply, a famine must have ensued. So abundant 
and sudden was the importation, that the prices for all corm 
became very low. Hence the farmer had little to sell, and 
for that little could. get little. However, he struggled througly 
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depending on better luck the next year. But the next winter 
was unseasonably mild, the wheat vegetated too vigorously, 
and ran to straw. Hence, in the harvest of 1819, the quantity 
of straw was prodigious, as its present price in the London 
markets, of twenty-eight shillings per load, usually forty-five, 
sufficiently proves. ‘The grain was small, shrivelled, scarcely 
to be threshed out, and very deficient. From the abundance 
of foreign corn already in the market, and from the surrepti- 
tious introduction of more, prices were still kept down. So 
that the markets being also glutted by those who must sell, 
sixty-eight shillings may be reckoned the average price of the 
last harvest. At this price, too, farmers had little to bring 
there. Such a combination of disastrous circumstances has 
overset many. They struggled against them as well as they 
could, by discharging every labourer whom they could possibly 
spare, by refraining from the purchase of every thing not 
absolutely necessary, and by borrowing money to pay their 
expence on the security of the future produce. A tradesman 
in the Rochford hundred of Essex, one of the richest arable 
districts in England, who was in the habit of accommodating 
his neighbours, lately died, and in the beginning of Easter 
term, in one week, sixteen writs were: sent down into that 
hundred. Every where, farmers dependent solely on their 
farms, are exceedingly impoverished and distressed. Such are 
the facts. Nor does it appear, even ew post facto, that a remedy 
could have been invented. If the importation of corn had 
been previously prohibited, many must have been starved, and 
a rebellion would no doubt have become general. If the 
average importation price had been five pound instead of four, 
the assistance thence arising would have been partial and 
trifling, any considerable reduction of rent would only have 
shifted the burden. In short, it was an act of providence 
alike inevitable and incurable. But as these variations of the 
Seasons are unusual, it is not necessary to guard against their 
effects as if of regular occurrence. 

Thus have we endeavoured to trace to its true sources the 
present distress among agriculturists and their dependants. 
And it is obvious that the resolution which ministry have come 
to, not to alter, at present, the corn laws, is wise and prudent, 
Both the mercantile and agricultural parties have pushed their 
claims too far. If corn were allowed to be imported without 
restriction, the country would be ruined, nor could a farmer 
live even rent-free. When the corn bill was first discussed, 
Nearly every land-surveyor agreed in the opinion that a farmer 
must make five. rents to ‘live.. Now, taking twenty-five shi 
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lings per acre tobe the average rent throughout England, the 
value of the. produce per acre communibus annis, would be 
five pound fifteen shillings, at present, wheat being at four 
ae per quarter, and other grain at their average prices, 

f, however, wheat were reduced by importation to forty-five 
shillings per quarter, and other grain in proportion, the value 
of the produce of an acre would then be three pound five 
shillings, less than the former value by two pound ten 
shillings, or two years’ rent. Hence it is obvious, that the 
present average cannot be lowered without ruin to the agricul- 
turist, except all other out-goings, as poor-rates, taxes, and 
labour, were lowered together. On the other hand, a limited 
importation is necessary, because this country does not produce, 
one year with another, sufficient for its own support. Without 
such assistance a famine must have been the consequence of 
the harvest of 1818, and a very great scarcity of the last, 
The point, therefore, to be ascertained is, what price of wheat 
will be a sufficient remuneration for the farmer, and not press 
on the manufacturing poor. We apprehend that a steady 
average of eighty shillings would answer this inquiry, but by 
some jobbing in the market this has not been attained since 
the passing of the bill. Foreign corn, to avery great amount, 
has been sold, and always will be sold, surreptitiously, while 
large capitalists have two hundred thousand quarters in their 
warehouse ready to overwhelm the poor farmer on the first 
change in his favour. Mr. Webb Hall’s proposal, as laid 
down in his petition annexed, would not keep up the market 
price. For if to fifty shillings per quarter, the average price 
of foreign wheat, you add 11. 6s. Sd. the third of four pound, 
the price then would be only 76s. Sd. and from the abundance 
that would be sent over, eventually would be much less. We 
are indeed informed, that excellent wheat could be imported 
from the Cape at two pound per quarter. 


‘* To the Right Hon. FREDERICK JOHN ROBINSON, President 
of the Board of Council for Trade and Foreign Plantations, and the 
other Right Hon. Members of such Council. 

¢*¢ The humble Memorial of Georez Wess Hatt, of Sneed Park, 
in the county of Gloucester, on behalf of himself and the 


several other persons subscribing the Resolutions hereunto 
annexed, 


SHEWETH, 

“‘ Tuat the Agriculture of this country is the most important source 
of national industry and of revenue in the united kingdom, as will 
appear by the following comparative statements printed by orders of 
ghe House of Commons, dated respectively 6th and 7th March, 1816: 
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No. of Persons. 


1 Occupiers of land under 50/..perannum_ . ‘ . 114,788 
2 Ditto from 50/. to 150/. per annum . ‘ : - 432,534 
3 Ditto.above 150/. per annum . . ° ° » 42,062 





Total Agriculture. 000+. 580,734 





No. of Persons. 


1 Persons in trade and professions under 50/.. . . 100,760 
2 Above 50/. and under 150/. . . . «+e «© « «~~ 117,506 
3 From 150/. to 1,000/. . ° , ; : ; 31,928 
4 From 1,000/, andupwards .. . ' ‘ 3,692 





Total Trades and Professions. ...253,686 





That in the year 1814-15, the respective assessments for the pro- 
rty tax were as follow :— 

Schedule A, Land paid , . , ‘ . £4207,247 
Schedule B, Occupiers . . lier ; 2,176,228 





Total on Lands....6,473,475 





Schedule D, 
Trade, only , . he,” ; : , £2,000,000 





Total on Trade. ... 2,000,000 


a 





‘ That, notwithstanding this prepondering balance in favour of the 
importance of Agriculture, both in number and value to the state, 
compared with its trade and manufactures, your Memorialist humbly 
submits to this most Honourable Board, that the Agriculture of the 
United Kingdom is not only NOT PROTECTED as its real import- 
ance to the state deserves ; but that it is manifestly and actually DIS- 
COURAGED throughout the United Kingdom, by the permission 
given by our present laws to import similar productions to thuse of our 
own soil on the terms hereinafter set forth. 

“ That a comparative view of the protection which the agricultural 
produce, and the commerce and manufactures of the country have 
respectively received, will immediately prove the defenceless state of 
the one, and the highly protected state of the others, notwithstanding 
the Agriculture of the country requires as much skill, employs much 
more capital, and many more hands, than all the trades and manu- 
factares of the country put together. 1a 
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PROTECTION TO AGRICULTURE. 


Imrort Dury. L£. s. di 

«¢ By the 55 Geo. III. c. 26, all corn, meal, or flour, the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of any foreign coun- 
try, which might then by law be imported into the 
United Kingdom, shall and may at all times be allowed 
to be brought into the United Kingdom, and be ware- 
housed, &c. without payment of any duty whatever. 
That such corn, meal, or flour, may be taken out of 
warehouse, and entered for home consumption, with- 
out payment of any duty whatever, whenever the 
average prices of the several sorts of British corn, made 
up and published in the manner then by law required, 
should be at or above the prices thereinafter mentioned, 
(that is to say): wheat at or above 80s. per qr.; rye, 
peas, and beans, at or above 53s. per qr.; barley, beer, 
or bigg, at or above 40s. per qr.; and oats, at or above 
278. PET QUATLET. 0.060 ee cece cece ence roccccece cone 

Wool], 5s. per cwt. or perlb. about . : ; ‘ 

Flax dressed, in British vessels, per cwt. . ° 

Ditto, not British, percwt. . ° 

Undressed, in British, per cwt. : 

Ditto, not ditto, per cwt. 

Hemp dressed ° , 

Not dressed ° ° , | ; ; 

Hides, each . , 6 

Seeds, clover, &c. at per cwt. , 

Butter, ditto. ‘ , . 

Cheese, ditto. ; ' . . 

PROTECTION TO COMMERCE. 

«* By the 12th Chas II. c. 18, commonly called the Navigation Act, 
and which isentitled ‘ An Act for the Encouraging and Increase 
of Shipping and Navigation,’ it is enacted ; ‘ That from and after 
the first day of December 1660, and from thenceforward, no goods 
or commodities whatsoever, shall be imported into, or exported out 
of, any lands, islands, plantations, or territories, to his Majesty 
belonging, or in his possession, or which may hereafter belong unto, 
or be in the possession of his Majesty, his heirs and successors, in 
Asia, Africa, or America, in any other ship or ships, vessel or ves- 
sels, whatsoever ; but in such ships or vessels as do truly, and with- 
out fraud, belong only to the people of England or Ireland, domi- 
nion of Wales, or town of Berwick-upon-T weed, or are of the built 
of, and belonging to, any the said lands, islands, plantations, or ter- 
ritories, as the proprietors and right owners thereof, and whereof 
the master, and three-fourths of the mariners, at least, are English ; 
under the penalty of the forfeiture and loss of all the goods and 
commodities which shall be imported into, or exported out of, any 
the aforesaid places, in any other ship or vessel ; as also of the ship 
er vessel, with al] its guns, furniture, tackle, ammunition, and 
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PROTECTION TO MANUFACTURES. 





Import Durty. bf. 8. Mes 
Baskets, where not enumerated, per cent. . ~- « - 3710 O 
Bottles of glass, not enumerated, percent. . . . . 72 0.0 
Boxes, not enumerated, per cent, ° ‘ » 387 10° 0 
Brass manufactures, per cent.. ewo sha - 37 10 O 
Candles, per cwt. . n ° . a » «fo BO240) 
Caps, cotton, per cent. : . ‘ . - »« 54 0 0 
——, worsted, per cent. ‘ . . e « »« 87:10 O 
Carpets, not enumerated, per cent. ; . » ov os BZ. 20 Oe 
Carriages of all sorts, per cent. ° nit » o «» 37 310.0 
China ware, not enumerated, per cent. ° ° - 60 00 
Clocks, per cent. , , ° , . ‘ ~ 37 310- 0 
Cotton manufactures, not enumerated, percent. : . 54 0 O 
Earthenware, per cent. ‘ . ‘ ° ° . 560 O O 
Gauze of thread, per cent ‘ ° ‘ ‘ - 40 00 
Glass, not enumerated, per cent. ‘ ° » 72 00 
Hats, each ; . ‘ ‘ , ‘ no, do hire 
Hides, or pieces of hides, tanned, tawed, curried, or re 0 0 

any way dressed, not enumerated, percent. . . . 90 

Leather, any article made of leather, percent. . -. 908 @ GO 
Linen sails, per cent. ‘ . ‘ ° ° - 5410 O 
printed, per cent. ‘ . ; - 90 0 0 
Steel, not enumerated, per cent. : ° - 8710 O 
Telescopes, per cent. ‘ ‘ . ‘ - 37 10 O 
Thread Cotton, per cent. , ° ‘ - 544 0 0 
Woollen cloths, all manner of, per yard nw ie 1.1 6 


“ And your Memorialist humbly submits to this most Honourable 
Board, that highly taxed as thig conntry necessarily is, and as Jong as 
it shall continue to be so, the Agriculture of the United Kingdom as 
much requires the protection of the Legislature to support itself, and 
pay the taxes and charges to which by the laws of this land it is liable, 
as the commerce and manufactures of the kingdom can possibly do. 
That, without such protection, the difference in the expense of cul- 
tivation, on all the productions of our soil, between this and the other 
countries of Europe, is so great, as to produce such an import of simi- 
lar productions to thase of our own soil into this kingdom, as actually 
to paralyze its agriculture, and deprive a very large proportion of the 
agricultural labourers of their accustomed employ. And your Memo- 
tialist does not hesitate to impute, as he verily believes he can satis- 
factorily trace and prove, almost all the embarrassments and diffi- 
culties of this country, from the year 1814 inclusive, up to the present 
day, to the overwhelming import of productions similar to those of 
our own soil, altogether duty free or nearly so, into this country, from 
Countries comparatively untithed and untaxed, and where Jabour is so 
much cheaper than it is to be had in this country. 

‘“ And your Memorialist humbly submits to this most Hononrable 
Board, that the effect of this highly protecting system to the 
Commerce and manufactures of the country, while its Agriculture is, 
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exposed to competition with the whole world, notwithstanding the 
taxes and charges payable in this country on the growth of its produce, 
is to sacrifice the major part of the community to the minor; and that 
in exact proportion as it relieves the consumers of agricultural produce 
in price, it burthens the Cultivators of the Soil in their own persons 
with that proportion of the taxes which the consumers thereby escape, 
and which ought to be reimbursed, the growers by the consumers, in 
the natural price of produce when brought to market, as is the cage 
with every other taxable commodity ; which seeming advantage, how- 
ever, produces in the end, little or no benefit to such consumers, 
although so prejudicial to the agriculture of the country, inasmuch as 
the home trade, for the commerce and manufactures of the country, 
which by some persons is estimated at three-fourths of the whole, 
must be, and is, injured in exact proportion as thé Cultivators of the 
Soil, and all those dependant on their-success for-subsistence, whether 
in the shape of rent or wages, are disabled from consuming the imports 
and manufactures of the country, by the unequal pressure of taxes 
which the import of foreign productions similar to those of our soil, 
duty free, necessarily throws on the cultivators of the United Kingdom. 
For remedy whereof -your Memorialist humbly submits to this most 
Honoutable Board, that a permanent duty equivalent to the tythes and 
taxes paid upen the growth of the productions of the soil of the 
United Kingdom, ought both in justice and policy to be paid upon the 
import of similar productions, from amy and every part of the world ; 
upon which terms, that is, estimating the tythes and taxes at one 
third of the market price, or about thirty-three percent.: on that value, 
your Memorialist, and those acting with him, consider the merchants 
of this couniry might freely import whatever they pleased, without 
much prejudice to the agriculture of the United Kingdom.” 

Sneed Park, near Bristol, 3rd Feb. 1819. GEO. WEBB HALL. 


Perhaps the best and safest remedy which could be imme- 
diately applied, would be a repeal of so much of the act as 
authorises the system of warehousing. But, as Hamlet ob- 
serves, the cow starves while the grass grows, our next consi- 
deration must be, what can be done*in the mean time for the 
agricultural: poor. Several nostrums have been strongly recom- 
mended. ‘They are tu keep cows, &c. &c. Now, as the cow- 
keeping seems to be the most plausible, we will just say a word 
or two on that point. Not less than three cows can afford a 
profit in dairying where land and time are paid for. For except 
there be the milk of a new-calved cow every four months at 
the least, the quantity of butter will be trifling, and the quality 
bad. If one cow be kept for the milk only, she will be dry 
for three months in the year, and give very little in the winter, 
except she has better food and care than a cottager can pro- 
vide. But the adding gardens, or rather pieces of ground, 
consisting of half an acre or upwards, as lately recommended, 
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seems by far the most practicable plan, although we fear its 
execution will be obstructed by the extreme narrow-minded- 
ness of the village farmers. Those who have had personal 
acquaintance with this pig-headed race, know full well that 
they are always on the watch to overreach themselves, and 
suspect every proposition made to be a trap to overreach them. 
The Secretary of the Provisional Committee for the Encou- 
ragement of Industry, has kindly sent us a statement of an 
experiment made in Shropshire by a cottager’s wife, who, with 
her children, and a little assistance from her husband, cultivates 
an acre nearly of very bad land, divided into two parts by 
alternate crops of wheat and potatoes. She also keeps a pig. 
The preduce of wheat is about four quarters per acre, on land 
which produces to the farmer only two and a half. The whole 
case is too long for insertion; we have room for the observa- 
tions only. 


« OBSERVATIONS. 


“ This mode of culture proves, that both potatoes and wheat can be 
produced alternately upon the same land for along course of years, 
provided, that a small quantity of manure be every year used for the 
potatoes; and it shews that a cottager may procure food from a small 
portion of land by his own labour, without any expense or assistance 
for labour. 

“‘ Both wheat and potatoes have been reckoned in the class of ex- 
hausting crops; but this mode of culture shews that great crops. of 
both may be long alternately produced, which may probably be im- 
puted to the culture by the spade and hoe, to the manuring every 
second year for potatoes, to the careful destroying of weeds, to the 
planting and sowing in the proper season, and to the preventing the 
earth from being too loose, by the mode of sowing the wheat before the 
' potatoes are taken up. 

“ An experienced farmer is of opinion, that the same culture and 
succession of crops will answer on almost any land, if properly drained 
and skilfully managed; for that-although strong land does not answer 
well for potatoes, nor very light land for wheat, yet that cultivation 
and manure, and particularly the manure of lime, will soon render 
strong land, when drained, more loose, and will make light land more 
firm, especially if cultivated with the spade and hoe.” 


Well acquainted with the country and the village poor, as 
the writer of this article has been for forty years, he begs 
leave to add the testimony of his experience to what has been 
already urged on this subject. 








“( 982) 


Memoirs of Mr. John Tobin, author of The Honey Moon, 
With a Selection from his unpublished writings. By Miss 
Benger, author of Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, 
8vo. Pp. 444. Longman and Co. 1820. 


The appearance of this work is justly considered as of great 
importance to the theatrical, the dramatic, and the literary 
part of the public. A singular, an unprecedented feature, - ip 
the history of Mr. Tobin’s productions, is, that his comedy of 
The Honey Moon was the last of fourteen pieces which he 
presented to the managers of our national theatres, all of which 
were rejected ! : 


** In the memoirs of literary men, (says Miss Benger,) little of 
variety or novelty is to be expected ; but the singular fact already stated 
is without a parallel in the records of dramatic biography ; and sup- 
poses in the dramatist a degree of fortitude, of patience, and perseve- 
rance, such as is commonly conceived to be incompatible with the 
poetical character. It will appear from the following,pages, that the iden- 
tical pieces on which is founded his posthumous reputation, were in his 
life time dismissed with cortempt ; it will be seen with surprise, that 
no portion of that favour so liberally showered on his literary remains, 
was permitted to invigorate his hopes, or to inspirit his exertions; the 
praise that should have refreshed his fainting spirit,—the success that 
might have called forth its latent energies,—has but embalmed his 
memory, Or cast a romantic halo around his untimely grave.” 


Complaints of the poverty of dramatic talent, in the present 
day, have been long, and loud, and deep. If these com- 
plaints applied to appearances only, we should regard them as 
just; but with reference to fact, as will be more fully insisted 
on hereafter, we consider them to be groundless, Our first 
object, however, is briefly to trace, from the work before us, 
the progress of Mr. Tobin’s life and disappointments. 

John Tobin was born at Salisbury, on the 26th of January, 
1770. His father, who had married the daughter of Mr. Webb; 
an opulent West Indian, embarked ‘vith his wife, at the com- 
mencement of the American war, for Nevis, leaving thireé 
sons under the protection of their maternal grandfather, and 
tuition of Dr. Mant, of Southampton. At school, young Tobin 
was distinguished for er of parts, sweetness of dis- 
position, and modesty of manners. During the annual visita- 
tion of a company of playérs, at Southampton, it was the 
reward of those scholars, who might have produced a superior 
Latin composition, to be allowed to attend the theatre. With 
a passion for the drama, decided and invincible, this was 4 
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werful excitement to Tobin. It does not appear, however, 
that he entertained a wish to tread the stage. His natural 
aversion for active pursuits and personal exhibitions, was suffi- 
cient to check such an inclination, had it existed. Angling 
was his favourite amusement ; and, having taken his station 
in some sequestered spot, on the rural banks of the Avon, 
whilst he inhaled the fresh air, and enjoyed the stiliness of the 
scene, he has often been known to meditate, without with- 
drawing his attention from external objects, and to begin and 
end a song, or other little poetical effusion, which was never 
committed to paper. In his offerings to the muses, a brother 
was his only confidant. On the return of his father and 
mother to England, at the close of our contest with America, 
he was placed under the care of Dr. Lee, master of the gram- 
mar-school, at Bristol, and encouraged to extend his acquain- 
tance with modern literature. His passion for dramatic poetry 
increased ; and, from his father, he imbibed an enthusiastic 
admiration for Dryden and Pope. At the expiration of a year, 
probably the happiest in his life, he was articled to an eminent 
Solicitor, in Lincoln’s Inn. Uncongenial as was the drudgery 
of an Attorney’s office with the high breathings of a poetic 
spirit, he was sedulous in the performance of his professional 
duties ; but, as his heart went not with the study, no surprise 
can be felt that his actual progress was slight. When his 
leisure permitted, he generally visited the theatres once or twice 
aweek, at half price: left in a great measure to himself, he 
contracted a taste for desultory reading; and, froma long in- 
dulged fondness for satire, much of his time and talents was 
wasted in ungraceful efforts to lash the vices and the follies of 
the age. His love for the drama at length began to fix his 
vacillating attention. He attended, rather as a serious pursuit 
than as a simple recreation, the first performance of every new 
play ; he ransacked libraries, public and. private, for dramatic 
volumes ; he devoured with avidity every anecdote illustrating 
the habits and manners of dramatic authors. At-the expira- 
tion of his clerkship, Mr. Tobin continued in the office, and 
subsequently became a partner in the firm. One of his earliest 
productions was a faree ; and, after that, a tragedy in four 
acts, which, however, he never completed. To gain access 
to the stage was now the serious business of his life. Disap- 
pointment after disappointment, in long and dreary succession, 
checked not the persevering energies of his mind. Nil despe- 
randum, as Miss Benger observes, appears to have been Mr. 
Tobin’s favourite motto. At length he ‘succeeded in procuring 
for his comedy of The Faro Table the perusal of Mr. Sheridan 

No, 264, Vol. 58, May, 1820. xX - 
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by whom it was at first so warmly approved, that it was even 
read in the Green Room, with a promise of being performed 
the ensuing season. When the season arrived, however, Mr, 
Sheridan was not accessible; and, when, after much morti- 
fying difficulty, he obtained a definitive answer, and with it 
the manuscript, he was told that, on reconsideration, the piece 
was found to bear too close a resemblance to The School for 
Scandal, and to contain certain expressions, which might be 
suspected of invidious application to a titled dowager who kept 
a faro bank, The Curfew, written before the author had com- 
pleted his twenty-eighth year, was submitted to the perusal of 
Mr. Wroughton, at that time manager of Drury Lane Theatre, 
who returned it for alterations ; but, when it was afterwards 
presented to the Committee, sanctioned by Mr. Wroughton’s 
cordial recommendations, it was decidedly rejected ; with what 
judgment—with what justice—the success of the play, after 
the author’s death, affords the best proof. Yielding to the 
absurd predilection of the public for the German drama, 
Tobin subsequently felt his emulation excited to produce an 
American play, in which General Bowles, the accredited 
Ambassador from the Creeks and Cherokees, who had spent 
the winter of 1791 in London, was the ideal hero. This 
Sa (The .ndians) experienced the fate of its predecessors. 

uring the two succeeding years, Mr. Tobin appears to have 
been wholly employed in preparing plots and dialogues for 
Operatic Drames. Of thece, The Fisherman was offered for 
representation ; and, at the suggestion of a manager, com- 
pressed into two acts. In this experiment, however, Tobin 
was so much shocked by the mutilation which he had in- 
flicted, that he consigned the piece to oblivion. In'the year 
1800, The School for Authors, one of his most pleasing efforts 
in comedy, was offered and rejected. Munden, having read 
with approbation a farce which he had written during his clerk- 
ship, Mr. Tobin suffered it to be performed, for that actor's 
benefit, in April, 1803. nough successful, it was not 
repeated. Amongst a party of his friends, the question . was 
one day started, how far it might be practicable to resuscitate 
the old English comedy, as it existed in the age of Shakes- 

eare and Fletcher. In the discussion of this subject origina- 
ted the comedy of The Honey Moon; which, when finished, 
was presented at Covent Garden Theatre, and rejected ; and at 
Drury Lane it was referred to-future consideration. 


‘¢ The fate of the play was still suspended ; when the author, who 
had toe long neglected the state of his health, was constrained to 
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remove to the country, to avoid the probable consequences of another 
winterin town. From childhood he had been rather delicate than 
robust, and his constitution was graduaily undermined by sedentary 
habits and unremitted application. During the ten years in which he 
kept his eye constantly fixed on the stage, he scarcely allowed himself 
the common indulgence of sleep and recreation—of exercise and 
amusement. Even the summer did not always allure him to the 
country ; and he sometimes spent the whole year in London, never 
quitting its smoky-atmeosphere but for his favourite pursuit of angling. 
It is remarked by all his: friends, that he possessed an elasticity of 
temper which never permitted him to nourish chagrin, or to sink 
under despondence. It is, however, impossible not to suppose that 
success might have invigorated that frame which he had too long 
neglected, and which could not have been wholly inaccessible to the 
influence of disappointment. His increasing indisposition had long 
attracted the notice of his friends, before he acknowledged any cause 
of complaint. Wearied by their importunity, he at length consented, 
without ascertaining the fate of the Honey-moon, to leave London, 
and spend the winter of 1804 with a relation who resided in Cornwall ; 
of which the mild salubrious air, it was hoped, would contribute to 
re-establish his declining health.”’ 


During his retreat, Mr. Tobin suddenly conceived the idea 
of preparing for publication a new edition of Shakspeare. ‘To 
this pursuit he for some time devoted himself with great 
alacrity. In the interim, through unwearied importunity, Mr. 
Wroughton, whose interference upon a former occasion had 
proved unsuccessful, caused The Honey Moon to be submitted 
te unprejudiced decision; and, finally, it was accepted. Alas, 
the intelligence of this event, which, at an earlier period, 
would have been most soothing, most reviving, to his heart, 
reached poor Tobin, the lingering victim of consumption, at 

}the moment when he was leaving Cornwall for Bristol, to 
embark for the West Indies, as the last resourse for the re- 
establishment of his declining health! He wrote four lines 
towards a prologue for the piece, when he resigned the pen, 
with the unwilling confession, that he was unequal to the 
attempt. On his arrival at Bristol, his energies seemed to 
revive ; and he embarked, in the month of November, after 
a cheerful parting from his parents and friends, full of hope, 
and confidence, and high-raised expectation of an early and 
happy return to Europe. During his short passage to Cork, 
these feelings were fondly cherished ; his spirits were fresh 
and buoyant ; and, for the first time, he ventured to trace a 
planof domestic felicity, founded on a mutual attachment, and 
sanctioned by the promised boons of success.and independence. 


“Thus ia the afternoon of the “4 of December, he commenced his 
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voyage ; the night proved boisterous, but it passed quietly with Tobin, 
who had retired to his bed, and dismissed his attendant. Towards 
morning the wind became contrary, and it was judged expedient to 
returnto Cork harbour. Amidst the bustle and confusion incident to 
this situation, it was remarked that all was silent in Tobin’s cabin ; 
but this circumstance excited little surprise in those accustomed to 
witness his habitual self-possession and composure. No suspicions 
were entertained of his safety ; and it was simply to offer refreshment, 
that his attendant approached the bed, when it was discovered that 
the poet indeed slept—to wake no more. It was in vain to surmise 
at what moment he had breathed his last ; no groan was heard, no 
murmur escaped his lips: and it is with reason to be presumed, that 
the stream of life ran pure tothe last drop, and that death came like 
a peaceful slumber after the festival of enjoyment.” 


The ship was driven back to Cork, where the remains of 
poor Tobin were landed and interred. 

It was on the 3lst of January following, that The Honey 
Moon was produced at Drury Lane Theatre. ‘To say that it 
was eminently successful is unnecessary: it has ever since 
been what is technically called “a stock play.” The writer 
of this article was in the theatre on the first night of its repre- 
sentation ; and well does he recollect the deep pathos which 
was excited, respecting the melancholy fate of the author, by 
the delivery of the following lines in the prologue :— 


‘¢ He, though your loftiest plaudits you should raise, 
He cannot thank you for the meed of praise. 
Rapture he cannot feel, nor fear, nor shame ; 
Connected with his love of earthly fame, 

He is no more.—Yet may his memory live 

In all the bloom that early worth can give : 

Should you applaud, ’twould check the flowing tear 
Of those to whom his name and hopes are dear. 
Bat should you an unfinish'd structure find, 

As in its first and rudest forms design’d, 

As-yet not perfect from the glowing mind, 

Then with a gentle voice your censure spread, 

And spare the living—spare the sacred dead.” 


The time is past for delivering, from the tripod of criticism, 
an oracular decision on the merits of The Honey Moon. We 
may be permitted, however, to observe, that, as a whole, itis 
by far the best of Mr. Tobin’s productions ; that, of the various 
pieces presented to the public, in the volume before us, not 
one of them is calculated to add a single leaf to the bays 
which encircle the brow of the author of that play ; and that, 
although most of them would, in all probability, had they 
experienced justice at the hands of our theatrical managers; 
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have increased the temporary celebrity of their literary parent, 
and afforded a due portion of amusement to the lovers of the 
drama, they would never have ranked with the offspring of our 
elder bards. Mr. Tobin’s mind was elegantly cultivated ; 
but it appears to have been deficient in originality, depth, 
vigour, energy. Instead of penetrating the unexplored reces- 
ses of our nature, he contented himself with sporting grace- 
fully on the surface. Whilst his serious sketches indicated 
neither boldness nor profundity of conception, his higher 
efforts were without that vis comica, which may be regarded 
as the golden impress of genius. These opinions, admit- 
ting them to be correct, furnish no excuse forthe contemp- 
tuous neglect, or equally offensive rejection, of Mr. Tobin’s 
pieces. All of them were equal, and some of them superior— 
far superior, to the general manufacture of modern playwrights ; 
and, had the highminded and persevering author been honoured 
with that indulgence to which, by his merit, he was fully 
entitled, it is no unfafr inference, that he might, as he ad- 
vanced in his laudable career, have contributed many a gem, 
of beauty and of price, to our finest stock of dramatic litera- 
ture. 

Miss Benger, whose liberality of feeling occasionally Yeads 
her into an erroneousness of opinion, contends that ‘* whatever 
may have been the mistakes of those to whom the interests 
of the stage have been committed, it is evident that they must 
have received their impulse from the public, which sanctions 
the dereliction of taste, by withholding support from real 
talent, and by an avowed preference for ephemeral to imperish- 
able productions.”’ With this notion we cannot possibly accord. 
When costly viands are never placed before ys, we must make 
the best of the homely fare which we have the means of 
obtaining. Our mental enjoyments, at the theatre, unless 
when some old-fashioned dish is served up, are of a coarse 
and vulgar stamp, compared with what they might be rendered, 
under a different system of -eonduct.—It is true, that the 
public, and not our theatrical managers, ought to be the 
directors, the patrons, of dramatic as well as of histrionic 
talent; but they are unduly withheld from the means of 
exercising those privileges, which ought to be regarded as their 
birth-right. A knot of individuals, persons of mediocre or 
inferior powers—have long maintained forcible possession of 
the stage, to the exclusion of men of talent, who, finding that 
there is little, if any, hope of the acceptance of their labours, 
will not sacrifice time in an unprofitable pursuit, the sole fruits 
of which are disappointment and disgust. They cannot, 
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indeed, afford to speculate in a game of chance, in which, 
from various causes, the odds are so fearfully against them, 
The enormous size of our theatres, in which the human voice, 
though strained to its highest pitch, is heard only in broken 
murmurs—in which the “ human face divine,” with all its 
endlessly varied indications of the labouring mind within, is 
displayed in vain—is another insurmountable obstacle tu the 
permanent success of the genuine drama. If our theatres 
are to be continued of their present extent, our scenic amuse- 
ments must be confined to melodrame and spectacle, or we 
must adopt the mark and the cothurnus of the ancients.* 

A regret is expressed by Miss Benger, that the easy commu- 
nication which formerly subsisted between authors and actors 
should have been interrupted. ‘The actor,” she says, “na- 
turally the poet’s ally, was then his patron.” We shall not, 
we trust, be charged with impiety, if we exclaim, “ from the 
patronage of actors, may heaven defend us !” The public have 
not forgotten, nor will they soon forget, nor, were it not that 
forgiveness isa christian duty, ought they ever to forgive, the 
patronage which was not long since exercised by the Magnus 
Apollo of the Drury-Lane stage, towards Mr. Bucke and 
Miss Porter. 

Another position of Miss Benger’s, that “ good actors are 
almost necessarily excellent judges of dramatic composition,” 
we must take leave to controvert. The trite instances of 
Garrick’s refusal of Dodsley’s Cleone, and Home’s Douglas, 
cum multis aliis, are known to every one. Very few indeed 
are the deservedly successful dramatic productions of actors ; 
and not one of them, as far as we can recollect, of the first, or 





* Schlegel’s strictures upon the theatrical masks of the ancients, 
in his third Lecture upon Dramatic Literature, are extremely inge- 
nious. In perusing his remarks upon the music with which the 
dialogue of the ancient Greek drama was accompanied—that of a 
single flute—it occurred to us, that the effect of the music might be 
nothing mere than that of heightening the tones of the speaker's 
voice, concealing their faults, and supplying their deficiencies. Ina 
language so harmonious. so perfectly musical, as that of the Greeks, 
1'seems very practicable to speak, as well as to sing to music. We 
are not aware of this idea having been started before: if it be ac- 
curate, another evidence is adduced, of the beautiful simplicity of 
the ancient drama. Upon this principle too, the spectators, not- 
withstanding their great distance from the stage, would be able to 
hear distinctly ; and it would operate as a most salutary check upon 
the actors, whom it would prevent from mutilating the language, 
and peryerting the meaning of the author. 
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even of the second order of excellence. Nor are actors in 
general much better judges of merit in the histrjonic depart- 
ment. Garrick, that truly little great man, whom we have 
already mentioned, pronounced sentence of condemnation on 
John Palmer, Mrs. Siddens, and several other performers, 
who subsequently became distinguished ornaments of their 
profession. Actors may understand the mechanism of their 
own art; but they seldom know much of its philosophy. Tra- 
ditionally, or otherwise, they know that certain effects are pro- 
duced by certain specific means; but, with the modus operandi 
of those means, they are totally unacquainted—of the princi- 
ples upon which those effects are produced they are altogether 
ignorant. From this censure we, of course, consider such 
gifted individuals as Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, &c.—persons who 
have made the hearts and passions of men their study, as well 
as their faces—to be wholly exempt. 

We now dismiss this very pleasing, graceful, and interest- 
ing performance of Miss Benger’s, which has elicited remarks 
to a much greater extent than we originally contemplated, 
under the confident assurance, that it will prove advantageous 
to.the fame of the author, and eminently beneficial to the 
future interests of the British Drama. 


a 


An Introduction to Arithmetic, in which the primary rules ar€ 
interspersed with a variety of biographical, historical, and 
miscellaneous information. By Richard Chambers. Sher- 
wood and Co. Paternoster Row, and Harris and Son, St. 
Paul’s Church Yard. 1820. 


WE seldom have reom to notice school-books, nor think them 
of sufficient importance, except they deviate from the usual 
tract. Otherwise they are so much alike, so much the echo 
of each other, that nothing new can be said. This little 
introduction is, however, so very concise, and rendered so very 
entertaining by the information alluded to in the title-page, 
that we will venture to say, the rules of arithmetic, usually so 
crabbed toa young beginner, were never made so palatable 
before, at the same time much useful information is given. 


a 
MR. BELLAMY. 
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This gentleman requests us to say that the stereotype plates of 
his translation are not broken up; and from another quarter 
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we are informed that Leviticus will speedily appear. The 
public prints also advertise answers to Messrs. ‘Todd and Whit- 
taker, from the pens of Mr. Bellamy and that deep Hebraist, 
Sir James Bland Burgess. At this perseverance we are sorry, 
but not surprised. We see the reveries of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg again brought into notice, and understand that Johanna 
Southcote is succeeded by another prophetess, who calls her- 
self one of the woe trumpets of the Revelations. She, too, 
alas! has her disciples and supporters. What a shock has 
religion received in this country from the variety of our 
schisms ! With respect to Mr. Bellamy’s Translations, it is 
not our intention to take any farther notice of them. Sufficient 
has been already done to open the eyes of all those who are 
not wilfully blind. There is, however, one short and decisive 
proof of his ignorance and fanaticism which we have before 
alluded to, and which we shall now repeat. WHoEveEnr ac- 
knowledges Mr. Bellamy’s translation to be accurate, denies 
the authority of the New Testament. Mr. Bellamy has de- 
clared it impossible for spiritual beings, as angels, to converse 
with men. Where that word occurs in the authorized transla- 
tion, he has substituted some human being, a messenger, a 
priest, or a judge. According to the New Testament, angels, 
that is, spiritual beings, do appear unto men. Gabriel, for in- 
stance, assured Zacharias, (see Luke, ch. i.),that he stood in 
the presence of God, and was sent to speak. unto him, ,, Next 
he appeared to the Virgin Mary. ‘To the shepherds, we are in- 
formed in the next chapter, appeared a number of the heavenly 
host, praising God. Among many other instances, an angel 
released Peté¥ out of prison in a supernatural manner. Again, 
respecting the burning bush, shall we prefer the disgusting 
nonsense of Bellamy to the words of St. Stephen, as recorded 
by Luke, ch. vii. v. 30 ? Were both these inspired men wrong, 
and are we to prefer this driveiler tothem both ? We confess 
we lose all patience when we contemplate the subject. Our 
reverence for the scriptures, our regard for the salvation of our 
fellow-creatures will, we trust, excuse us. Is it possible for 
any man, not a proper.subject for Bedlam, to hesitate one mo- 
ment? If Mr. B.’s translation were as elegant as it is absurd, 
still every true CHRISTIAN, we repeat the words, every real 
CuRIsTIAN, would be bound to reject this specious attempt at 
denying the inspiration of the gospels. 
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To the Editor of the Anti-jacobin Review. 


SIR, 

When a nation is reduced to a state of mental degradation, moral 
degeneracy, or physical distress, it is no consolation to the generous 
mind, no alleviation of suffering to the afflicted, nor does it lessen the 
guilt of the violators of the established laws of order, to prove: that 
in another country there is more wickedness, more distress, and a 
greater falling off from dignity and virtue. If, therefore, I thought 
the British people so debased, and the British government so corrupt 
as we are continually in the habit of hearing them represented, I 
should not endeavour to controvert the doctrine of some venal poli- 
ticians, who, whilst ascribing to their own government all that is base 
and vile, can scarcely find expressions in the language, of sufficient 
energy to depict the blessings of that transatlantic state, where they 
tell you the government is in the ‘‘ hands of the people,’’ and where 
only “ the people are the framers and administrators of their own 
laws,” * 

I do not know whether I should have thought it uecessary now to 
address you on the subject, had not a learned and honourable member 
of the House of Commons made a reference to the state of the 
American government in a recent debate on the civil list ; and the 
conviction I feel of the total inapplicability of any comparison be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, must plead my apology. 

That economy in private individuals is absolutely a virtue, when it 
does not degenerate into parsimony, I am ready to allow ; but in 
governments it is only relatively so. And whenever a government, 
for the sake of economy, descends from its dignity, or lessens that 
imposing splendour which is so necessary toexcite the awe and admi- 
ration, and obedience of the sillzon, it does more injury to the frame 
of civil society, than the greatest extravagance could effect. For it 
weakens the bonds which attach the people to the government ; it 
destroys the respect which an imposing splendour exacts from the 
subjects of any state, and not unfrequently a curtailed expenditure 
greatly diminishes the productive returns of trade aad commerce ; 
and thus, by diminishing the means of employment, increases the 
sources of discontent, and augments the means of disaffection. 

It is a mistaken idea to suppose that a cheap government ; a go- 
vernment where pounds, shillings, and pence are calculated with 
mathematical precision, and where the principle of retrenchment is 
carried to such an extent as to clip down the salaries of the executive, 
and the chief officers of the state, to a bare sufficiency for procuring 
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the necessaries of life.—I say it isa mistake, a gross mistake, to sup. 
pose thatsuch a government is, in all cases, calculated to promote the 
prosperity and happiness of the people. In a rude, barbarous, and 
savage state, perhaps it may. But in a country where a thousand artj- 
ficial wants are created ; where every class of society seeks the indy). 
gence of luxuries, such as were never ‘‘ dreamt of in the philosophy” 
of their ruder forefathers ; where civilization has been carried to its ut. 
most pitch ; where thousands of the inhabitants derive their support 
from the fine arts, which must wither and decay, if they are not fos- 
tered by the encouraging patronage of the highest classes, in sucha 
country it is completely the reverse There the riches of the country 
consist in the industry of the people ; and in the quick and easy transit 
of a circulating medium, which enables them to bring their industry 
to the best market. Impoverish the government, and you take from 
it the power of encouraging the artist, of rewarding the ingenious, of 
patronizing the meritorious ; you not only deprive the government of 
this power, bat you take from the nobility and the opulent commoner, 
that incentive to patronize and encourage the arts, which the example 
of the supreme governor never fails to give them. 

The present amount of the civil list of this kingdom, cannot be 
considered, by any reasonable man, as too much for the purposes to 
which it is applied. A foolish idea frequently prevails, that the 
whole sum goes to the monarch ; and I have frequently heard excla- 
mations against that extravagance which could appropriate one million 
per annum to one man! The following extract, from an official 
document, will shew how much the Royal Family really receive from 
that list :— 

‘*¢ Pensions and Allowances to the Royal Family . ° 298,000 
Allowances to the Lord Chancellor, Judges, &c.". 32,915 
and Pensions to Foreign Ministers, and act 226,950 
ries to Consuls . ; ° ° : 

Bills of His Majesty’s Tradesmen ; : : - 209,000 

Salaries to the department of the Lord Chamberlain, Lord 

Steward, Master of the Horse, Master of the 
Robes, and Surveyor-General of Works ; in- >140,740 

cluding compensation and superannuation al- 

lowances payable in those departments. 
Pensions limited by Act 22 Geo. III. c. 82 . , , 95,000 
Salaries and allowances tocertain officers, &c. . . , 41,300 
to the Commissioners of the Exchequer and re 13.822 
cellor of the Exchequer : ° ; 

Occasional Payments . A ; ‘ ; . 26,000 


£1 083,727" 

Thus it appears the allowances ta the royal family form but an in- 
considerable part of the whole sum ; and they are not more than ade- 
quate to the maintenance of that dignity and respectability, whick 
ought to attach to the crown. It should also be recollected, that the 
nation is absolutely a gainer by the bargain with the monarch ; for the 
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revenues surrendered by him are more than what he receives in ex- 
change. ' 

ia yet a faction in the state, who profess to love their monarch— 
are striving torender him odious in the eyes of the nation, by im- 
puting tohim extravagance, and a carelessness and inattention to the 
wants and distresses of the people ; for, though the attacks are made 
on ministers—yet it is well known, that on this subject, they must 
fall on the sovereign. And an eminent leader of this party has 
« drawn comparisons” between the expense of this government 
and that of the United States—which will serve for food for the spleen 
and party malice of short-sighted and venal politicians, notwithstand- 
ing his subsequent admission, that he wished the monarch to have 
every thing necessary for the maintenance of his dignity. 

In truth no two subjects are Jess appropriate to be put in com- 
parison with each other, than the American and British Governments. 
The former is a compound of meanness and pride, of avarice and 
vanity ; the latter of a just regard for the dignity of the sovereign, 
mixed with a due attention to the interests of the state—and the in- 
terests of both are best preserved, by providing liberally for those who 
hold the first offices in the state. Money which is paid in this way, 
and which is spent in the’ country, does infinitely more good, than 
when it is hoarded up in the coffers of a miser ; or when the execu- 
tive authorities and the administrators of the laws are compelled, as 
is frequently the case in the United States, to follow mechanical 
trades for their support. 

Your readers, no doubt, recollect, Sir, the infamous falsehood 
which was propagated at the last election, to serve electioneering 
purposes—relative to an increase being intended in the Civil List of 
HALF A MILLION. Itis butjust that they should be informed, such 
AN INTENTION NEVER EXISTED. What weak and contemptible ree 
sources is that fallen party, the Whigs, obliged to have recourse to !— 

I cannot conclude this letter without making one or two obser- 
vations upon the conduct of Mr. Alderman Wood, with respect to 
Edwards. I should like to know what possible motive that gentleman 
can have for his conduct in this affair, but a wish to lessen the 
horror, which is universally felt at the crime of Thistlewood and his 
hardened companions? JI cannot conceive one possible plea for his 
conduct, in making the conduct of that man a theme for parliamen- 
tary discussion ; anda subject of party animadversion. Is there one 
man in the kingdom (the worTHY ALDERMAN EXCEPTED) who 
believes that Edwards was the ‘‘ sole author and inventor of the Cato 
street plot ;” or that Thistlewood was misled by his suggestions ? 
The evidence on which the worthy Alderman has grounded his pro- 
ceedings, is not a little curious. It is the confession of persons who 
were themselves traitors—and have been guilty of misprison of treason 
In concealing their knowledge thereof, for so long atime. And at 
last they have come forward, not from motives of patriotism, but to 
revenge the death of their companions ; and to punish the man who 
Was the means of convicting them. The reception which his motion 
met with from the house, was just what it merited. 
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I hope that Mr. Wood's motions will all have the same issue, 
except they are conceived more in the spirit of patriotism, and less in 


that of party. 
ALBION. 
Leeds, May 13, 1820. 


On the word ‘* Saved.” 
To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


Sir, 

Among the numerous expressions occurring in the New Testament, 
and contemplated often through a very distorted medium, is to be reck- 
oned the word ‘ Saved.”—Concerning which, there is observable in 
some persons, a notion as of some particular act already done, or some 
effect suddenly obtained, in reference to the souls of men, and their 
everlasting happiness, by the efficacy of a declared Fairn or Con- 
VERSION ; including, sometimes, unconditional Erection, with an 
incapacity of defect, or falling away from Grace. In much connec. 
tion with these sentiments is a passage in Acts, (ii. 47.) often inac- 
curately contemplated. ‘ The Lord added tothe Church daily such 
as should be “ saved.” 

Perhaps it may be useful to review the term thus used, and to con- 
sider in what senses it is taken; yet, in all, much short of any such 
Catvinistic application. 

And here it is obvious to observe the necessity of not relying solely 
upon a version ; but of referring to the Greek itself. 

The words Swrnga and cwew, are of very plain and well known 
signification ; implying the being placed, in general, in a state of 
safety, rescue, and deliverance. From what danger, evil, or situa- 
tion, it may be, or have been a benefit, or a blessing to be saved and 
rescued, must depend on circumstances. If from spiritual disadvan- 
tages, and as applied to the common or Lwrne, Saviour, we all know 
well how to explain the term; meaning a deliverance from eternal 
death, and the securing to ourselves the happiness of a future life. If 
from any other evils, such is the dangerous effects of intellectual error, 
superstition, sin, and depravity in this world, this also we know how 
to estimate. And, in truth, this is the only sense in which we are to 
regard it; namely, ina religious sense. ‘* He that endureth to the 
end shall be saved.” (Matth. xii. 12.) 

But no one can pretend to say, that the escape from a_ sinful life, 

or sin, can be a work done at once, or suddenly accomplished ; or 
that any person can be considered as ‘* saved” with reference to the 
final event of things, during their abode on earth ; or be pronounced 
‘¢ saved’ in any sense so as to debar the possibility of defect, and 
falling away from grace. And if ‘‘ election” be the principle of 
such salvation, there would be then, or at least there would be then 
supposed, a reward without work done, recompence without a com- 
pliance with conditions ; that is, happiness without regard to the 
obedience universally insisted on in the scripture. 
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But as such sentiments as these receive no warrant from any other 
expressions in scripture, so most assuredly they receive none from the 
uses of the word ‘* saved,” nor any part of cwdw. 

Perhaps the following are as many as need be brought before us to 
prove this. 

Luke vii. 50. ** Thy faith hath saved thee ; go in peace.—viii. 12. 
«© Lest they should believe, and be saved.’’—John, v. 34. ‘* These 
things I say that ye might be saved.”—Rom. iii. 24. ‘* We are saved 
through hope.”—1 Cor. i. 18. ‘* To us who are saved, it is the pow- 
er of God.”—xv. 2. ** By which ye are saved.”—2 Cor. ii. 15. ‘A 
sweet savour unto them who are saved.” — Eph, ii. 5. ‘‘ By grace we 
are saved,” —Tit. iii. 5. ‘* According to his mercy He saved us.”—2 
Tim.i.9. ‘* God whoJfhath saved us.”—Acts, ii. 47. ‘‘ The Lord 
added daily to the Church such as should be saved.’ On which, and 
other like passages, the observations to be made must be, clearly, that 
no reference can be supposed to any future decision of men’s conduct 
as being fixed now, by present circumstances, or limitations of ex- 
pressions, so as to warrant the security of salvation, or final happi- 
ness, as here made certain ; to elevate any rank of persons above the 
ordinary conditions, dangers, trials, responsibilities of the present 
life ; to justify their considering themselves, or being considered by 
others, as Hoty, Saints, Cuosen, Exect, already *‘' saved ;” or as 
superior to their fellow-mortals by any favour or grace of God, in- 
capable of defect or failure, in respect to final consequences in hea- 
ven. All such ideas, therefore, must be held untenable, as savouring 
of fanciful application, arbitrary assignment, an interpretation of 
God's will not in obedience to his written revelation, with a total ig- 
norance of the infirmity of human nature, and the necessity of God's 
continual superintendance to uphold it. “No, surely: who are, or who 
will be, the “‘ saved” will be known, and can only be known, at that 
great day when God shall judge the world. Then only will it be 
seen who are the chosen, the elect, the holy ones, the saints ; when 
after a whole life of virtuous effort, including faith and practice, the 
obedience of the WHOLE MAN, they shall be pronounced “ saved ;"’ 
placed in a state of everlasting security, by God himself. All applica- 
tion of the term, till ¢haé period shall arrive, that is, while men con- 
tinue in their present frail and fallible state of being, must be pro- 
nounced incorrect, premature, calculated to mislead, and not unfre- 
quently to produce spiritual pride, and undue self-approlation. 

Among the passages above selected, it will be observed, that many 
speak in a past sense ; as Of salvation already or actually attained. 
“ Ye are saved ;” ‘* Ye have leen saved ;”’ He saved us,” &c.—But 
by these expressions nothing is to be inferred beyond a mere mode of 
speech ; and future salvation can be alone intended. This is a very 
common sort of phraseology in other instances ; such as will pro- 
bably be allowed in Rom. viii. 36, ‘‘ Whom he called, them he also 
justified ; and whom he justified, them he also glorified ;” meaning 
ra future intimation and effect, will justify, and will reward with 
glory. 

By a like interpretation we may easily rectify mistakes into which 
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some are observed to fall, ing views of Christianity very unlike 


the truth; as if what was done by God and Christ for our: salvation, 
or being ‘‘ saved,”’ were so done, as that we have nothing to do our. 
selves : that our ransom is paid ; that Christ hath redeemed us ; that 
He hath died for all men ; that our salvation is accomplished ; that 
God hath given us eternal life; that our sins are purged, &c., and 
that we have only to accept with thankfulness the blessing given us, 
An egregious misrepresentation of the Christian system ! which only 
implies a provision already indeed made, ratified, and prepared; but 
of which the application to ourselves, our own interest and advan- 
tage in the same, are yet to come, and are dependent on the terms 
conditionally marked out for us. 

But for the further understanding of the word “ saved,” it may be 
convenient to consider some particulars, and first, that by the. 
*¢ saved,” or 4 cwlousvos, are to be understood, ‘* those who shall 
obtain eternal happiness in heaven.”’ In this sense it is used in such 
passages as these, Luke xiii. 23. ‘‘ Lord, are there few that shall be 
saved ?” and in Mark xvi. 16. ‘‘ He that believeth and is baptized, 
shall be saved.”” Sometimes it is used for the being brought within 
the pale or profession of Christianity : as in Acts xi. 14. ‘* He shall 
tell the words whereby thou and thy house shall be saved,”’—and in 1 
Cor. vii. 16, ‘* How knowest thou, O Man, whether thou shalt save 
thy wife ?”’ that is, bring over to the Christian faith. Sometimes, for 
effects in connection with, or in consequence of, that profession: 
such as ** we are saved by hope,” (Rom. vii. 24.) + samids secwbnucv, 
i.e. relying on this hope, we have been kept safe, or comforted, 
amidst our various sufferings, &c. ‘‘ Hic spe freti, inter tot mala 


felices sumus, 


In general, however, the term ‘‘ saved’? when applied to circum- 
stances in thislife, as qualifying for a future, implies true Christians; 
asin 1 Cor. i. 18. ‘* The preaching of Christ is to them that perish 
foolishness ; but unto us which are saved, it is the power of God :” 
the same who, in y. 21, are called the 4: wicrevorres, a8 in v. 18, those 
who perish are called the 6 amoAdvmevs. Thus the os cwConero, 
the saved, stand in contrast with the o asoAavuevos. The former 
meaning those who in an honest and good heart receive the word of 
God and keep it ; and the latter those who put it away from them, 
reject it, and will have none of it: and by a comparison of the éwo, 
the sense of Loth may be well discerned. 

The conclusion is, that there is no authority for considering the 
word ‘‘ saved,”’ as denoting the certainty of any spiritual event as to 
the souls of men from particulars already fixed and discernible in this 
present life : or as applied to any especial class of Christians ; with, 
or without the supposition of a possible defect, or falling from God’s 
grace and approbation, By the Angel it was declared to the Shep- 
herds (Luke ii. 11,) that there was “‘ born a Saviour, Zwrng, which 
was CurisT, the Lord.” The whole design of Christianity is Zwrngia, 
or Satvation; and the proper objects of it are the  LaGousri— 
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« the saved ;” or in other words, all, who should become Ca&ristians:; 
and be thus put into a method of being “‘ saved,”’ a salvablecondition, 
by the gospel. And the meaning of the passage before recited Acts, 
ji. 47, is only, ‘* that the Lord added, daily, befevers, or Christians, 
to his incipient Church.” 
T am, Sir, - 
Your very humble Servant, 
D. D. 


May 1st, 1820. 


ORIGINAL POETRY, 





Epistle to a Senator at Holkam. 


While furious Treason meditates the blow, 

To lay the throne and constitution low ; 

While the assassin grasps his sharpened brand, 
Eager to shed the life-blood of the land ; 

While revolution, mask’d beneath reform, 
Surveys, with ghastly smile, the approaching storm ; 
Is this a proper season to o’erwhelm 

With obloquy the pilots at the helm ? 

Such your attempts, (how impotent and vain !) 
A breath of popular applause to gain ! 

Alas, poor Albion! Thy sacred name, 

Rever’d of old for virtue, honour, fame, 

Is coupled now with ‘‘ Bankruptcy !”—no more 
Shall busy commerce glad thy wealthy shore. 
Here ‘* desperate tyranny” entraps its prey, 

And stern ‘* Coercion” rules with lawless sway. 
Above, below, around, destruction’s brewing, 
And nought is seen but ruin! ruin ! ruin} 

Thus, thrice, the papers tell, impassion’d spoke 
Our ‘‘ independent” Legislator, “‘ C—xeg.” 

Say, can you fancy, that this wild ‘‘ address” 
Will gain you partisans, or give success ? 

Or rather does not every man of sense 

Exclaim, ‘‘ Avaunt, unreal mockery, hence !” 
But granted that the ‘‘ Times are out of joint,” — 
Ask we the cause? We well know where to point. 
It rests not, Sir, with those who firmly cling 

To England’s Parliament and England's King ! 
No !’tis well known, that dark, designing men, 
Infest the town, the village, and the glen ; 
Revile our boasted, venerable laws, 

And check our ardour in Britannia’s cause : 
Ensnare with wily speech, that says, ‘‘ Be free,”’ 
While all they mean is general anarchy. 
Nay, to mankind so rooted is their hate, 
They aim to make us doubt a future state : 
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Tell us, no more in heaven’s decrees to trust ; 
That faith and hope are vain, and God unjust ! 
You, Sir, have every blessing at command, 
Your flocks unnumbered fatten on the land. 
Within your cellars choicest wines are stor’d, 
And richest viands load your sumptuous board. 
Then what return beseems a Briton’s part ? 
Should not contentment kindly warm the heart ? 
Should it not still with fervent ardour glow, 

To guard the soil from whence such comforts flow ? 
Should not our time, our talents, and our wealth, 
Be used to give that soil its wonted health ? 

No man is grateful, who his hours employs, 

To damp his neighbour’s, or his country’s Joys. 
No man’s a patriot, who, o’er all he gets, 

Sits discontented down, murmurs and frets. 

Yet this resembles very much your case ; 

You murmur, for your friends are not in place! 
You fret from morning till returning night, 

To see, in Wodehouse’ cause, true men unite. 
Pursue, henceforth, good Sir, a different plan ; 
Your talents suit a country gentleman. 

What though, for forty years, you bigher aim, 
Have you done aught for honour or for fame ? 
In younger days, with strange attempts at wit, 
You thought to cope, successfully, with Pirt ! ! 
(Whose eloquence—e’en as the lamp of heaven, 
To warn and save our troubled world, was given ;) 
But sure no speaker less regard e’er drew 

From the tir’d Senate, than is paid to you : 

Soon as you rise some members try t’escape, 
While others only laugh, and cough, and scrape. 
Give, then, this useless ‘* occupation” o’er, 

And seek these scenes of wordy war no more. 
Yet should again the Whigs’ infatuation 

Send you to meet the council of the nation, 

Act with more caution ; let not error’s sway 
Force you from truth, with radicals to stray. 

Do you desire to view the vessel swim 

Secure from quicksands, gallant, gay, and trim ? 
Then join the good, the loyal, and the brave, 
And strive with them our favoured isle to save. 
Led by no party, give your heart, your will ; 
Fear not for ENGLAND, she is ENGLAND STILL ! 


Long shall she live, though boist’rous now the weather, 


If, like bold tars, we cheerly pull together. 






A NORFOLK FREEHOLDER. 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





DorinG the last month intelligence has arrived of the greatest 
importance, although it does not appear to have attracted that 
notice which it so highly deserves. Yet is it an event stamp- 
ing the fiat of experience and necessity on our constitutional 
jealousy of Popish intrigues; it justifies, in the strongest 
manner possible, our opposition to any farther grant unto 
these insatiable claimants, and must convict their Protestant 
supporters of indifference tothe Reformation, or of ambitious 
views to be gratified by popularity purchased with the ruin of 
the constitution. This is, THB EXPULSION OF THE JESUITS 
FROM THE EMPIRE OF RUSSIA. 

When these pests of society were expelled from all Popish 
countries for their murderous attempts in Portugal, and for 
that spirit of interference in all political affairs, the Empress 
Catherine received them into Russia, that they might assist in 
civilizing her wandering hordes. Depending on her despotic 
power, she supposed that any sinister attempt would be easily 
repressed, and that the state of her dominions would deprive 
intrigue of an object. And swayed, perhaps, by the female 
vanity of superior liberality over her contemporary potentates, 
she chose.to nurse the bruised serpent. It has stung the hand 
which fostered the reptile, as soon as its strength would permit. 
That artful and most dangerots society has repeated in Russia 
those wicked attempts which our liberalists in this country 
have affected to deny, or presumed that the professors of 
Popery were too much enlightened to continue. But there 
has been published a long report from. the Russian ministers 
of public worship and instruction, setting forth all the grounds 
of complaint given bythe Jesuits for the..last twenty years: to 
the government, and concluding with a series of resolutions 
No, 264, Vol, 58, May, 1820. Y 
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tending to their immediate expulsion from the Russian  terrj- 
tories, with a prohibition never to return, the abolition of ajj 
their academies, and the sale of their property, the produce of 
which is to be applied to the advantage of the Catholic church, 
and to charitable uses. ‘The Emperor Alexander has approved 
this report, and ordered it to be submitted to the Senate. He 
has also directed the Minister of the Interior to command 
local authorities, whilst carrying the expulsion of the Jesuits 
into effect, to pay all due attentions to age and infirmity. The 
following is a copy of the resolutions alluded to. 

1. The definitive expulsion of the Jesuits out of the Em- 
pire, with an absolute order not to enter it again under any 
pretence whatever. 

2. The suppression of the Academy of Jesuits at Polotck, 
and of the schools which are dependant on it. The students 
of this academy, who are destined for the secular clergy, shall 
continue their studies in the diocesan seminaries, or in that 
‘which is established near the University of Wilna. Those 
who belong to regular clergy shall study in convents. Those 
who do not belong to the ecclesiastical state shall study in the 
establishments dependant on the Universities, and in the Uni- 
versities themselves. In case of necessity, new houses of 
education shall be established in White Russia. 

3. The Metropolitan Archbishop shall immediately send a 
sufficient number of priests to replace the Jesuits in the Pa- 
rishes where the knowledge of the Polish language is neces- 
sary. They shall also be replaced in those parishes where the 
inhabitants understand neither Polish nor Russian ; but as this 
latter cannot be immediately effected, their departure may be 
deferred till the arrival of those who are to supersede them. 

4. The Jesuits residing in the governments of Mohilew and 
Whitepsk shall be removed beyond the frontiers without delay. 
Those, however, who are charged with the care of the property 
of the order, shall not be sent away until they shall have ren- 
dered an account of it. 

5 and 6. Measures of precaution to be observed in the 
remittance of their effects. 

7. The funds restored by the Jesuits shall be placed at inte- 
rest in the Office of Public Succours. 

8. The Chambers of Finance are charged with the adminis- 
tration of the immovable effects of the order ; their produce 
shall be employed for the ‘benefit. of the Romish church, or to 
the assistance of pious institutions. 

9. The Government shal! provide for the nena attending 
the removal of the Jesuits. 
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10, The civil governors shall render an account of the, period 
of their departure, and of the route they have taken to the 
frontiers, 

11. Those of the Jesuits who were born in Russia, and who 
have not yet taken orders, may remain in the empire, return to 
the bosom of their families, or obtain admission into some 
other monastic order. This permission is also extended to 
those who, having taken orders, shall choose to apply to the 
Holy See for liberty to enter into monastic orders, or to be 
secularized. ‘Their requests on this subject may be made to 
Government, which will transmit them to the Pope. 

Now, let every Englishman to whom his country is dear, 
reflect steadily on this subject. Here is a despotic monarch, 
who, without the forms of law, can instantly repress what he 
may deem crime, who governs a country of whose population 
the Papists form a very inconsiderable part, and that country 
less liable to foreign interference than any other, is obliged to 
expel a large body of men whose services he can scarcely 
spare. His well-known benevolence and his public policy, 
both strongly urged against the expulsion. Yet has it ap- 

ared so absolutely necessary, that all his plans and his wishes 
have been obliged to give way. What would have been the 
consequence if the same intrigues had been carried on here ? 
A sudden check could not be put to them here. They might 
demur from term to term, until an explosion rendered all 
demur nugatory. They might spread their noxious principles 
to such an extent as to render necessary the re-enactment of 
the penal laws, and they might seriously embarrass the king- 
dom ina time of distress. The very constitution of the soci- 
ety makes intrigue and interference necessary to its existence. 
It is said, and circumstances give too much reason for crediting 
the report, thatin the neighbourhood of Stonyhurst the Jesuits 
established there have seedy interfered as to the appointment 
of the clergy of the establishment, and certain of their more 
vigorous opponents have been by some means or other removed 
toa distance. The Booksellers of Preston fear to keep or 
expose to sale works directed against Popery and the Jesuits ! r" f 
Their secret influence obtained by every fraud, for with them 
the end sanctifies the means, has insinuated itself into many of 
the leading families about them, and thus they neutralize that 
activity, or stupify that vigilance, which Protestants and Bri- 
tons should have exerted against these sworn foes of liberty 
and the reformation. Under these circumstances, therefore, 
we would particularly call the attention of the public to the 
consequences which will Sr ensue from this expulsion. 

2 . 
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Whither will these national pests betake themselves ? To 
England, ‘certainly, | 


2 That common sink of Paris and of Rome.’’ 


To England and Ireland will they undoubtedly come, and 
these countries must be embroiled by those restless spirits, 
If any other government but our own were guilty of such 
suicidal conduct, we might regard its sufferings with a con- 
temptuous sneer, as richly deserved ; but as Englishmen and 


Christians, we would raise a warning voice. From motives 


of charity we received the French priests, when driven away 
by the revolution: may we not add, 


Ejectos littore egenos 
Excessi, et regni Demens in parte locavi. 


By their means the number of Papistsin England have been 
increased from sixty thousand to five hundred thousand ; and 
now a shoal of Jesuits are coming to ask our pity. Like 
Russia, we, too, shall foster the reptiles, and be poisoned for 
our pains. : 


‘¢ Their doctrines round a careless land are blown, 
‘¢ They blast the cottage, and they sap the throne,” 


Let them go and revive religion in France; there all their 
efforts may be usefully employed. Let them bring back that 
people from a state of atheism which reigns almost universally. 
Their accommodating morals will not disgust the Liberales, or 
the disciples of Voltaire and Mirabeau; and the contending 
parties there being nearly balanced, they may gain their usual 
advantages by trimming between them, as circumstances may 


require. : 

We may now, however, congratulate our readers with the 
increasing probability that this country will not be harassed 
shortly on the Popish question. A deep and artful design has 
been defeated by the age and infirmities of Mr. Grattan. No 
sooner had Parliament met, but notice was. given of .a motion 
on the 11th of May, to take into consideration these perpetual 
claims. ‘The reason of this haste was, if possible, to debate 
the point before the coronation, and no doubt an attempt would 
have been made to have altered the coronation oath, and to 
have violated the compact made between the House of Bruns- 
wick and the nation. This goodly plan seems, however, to be 
defeated, at least for the present, and we trust that the House 
will be engaged in matters of so much more immediate neces- 
sity, as to leave no opportunity for these men to agitate the 
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nation. However, it was gratifying to perceive that the proper 
watchmen of the Established religion were on the alert. Sir 
H. Parnell did not give more than six days’ notice, so as almost 
to preclude the possibility of his object being petitioned 
against. But the Archdeacon of Essex, Mr. Wollaston, so 
promptly summoned his clergy together, in spite of the violent 
tirade of Mr. Westetn, that nearly the whole met at Ingate- 
stone, and publicly avowed their sentiments on the occasion. 
Mr. Jefferson, Archdeacon of Colchester, quickly did the 
same, but in that case, it appears that many of the laity re- 
quested to unite with their pastors in the same most laudable 
purpose of objecting against idolators having any influence, 
direct or indirect, upon the established religion of the country. 
So likewise did the Dean and Chapter of Norwich, and in 
short all the country seem ready to have testified to their new 
monarch their hearty approbation of those principles which 
seated his family on the-throne, and their steady attachment 
to that profession of christianity which has so evidently drawn 
down on this nation the blessing of Almighty God, to be 
retained undoubtedly only by a continuance in the regular 
practice thereof. 

Nor were our learned and pious men idle. Last month 
produced two very able works on this controversy, one of which 
is so exceedingly apropos to the foolish question which Julius 
or Eusebius ventured to demand of us, as recorded in our last, 
that we could almost suppose it to have been written from 
some anticipation of their being put. The other contains a 
series of letters which first appeared in the Sun evening paper. 
They are addressed to a gentleman who professes himself to be 
awhig, and demonstrate, in the clearest manner, that to sup- 
port the Popish claims is entirely inconsistent with genuine 
whig principles. ‘They embrace the political side of the ques- 
tion, and are written with so much ability, that we shall be 
rather diffuse in our extracts; on which account we must 
defer until the following month our promised biography of holy 
fathers. 

** It would be impossible for any Protestant religious esta- 
blishment to subsist without some species of civil protection ; 
and this is perfectly accounted for in the difference subsisting 
between Protestantism and the Roman Catholic religion: the 
latter is a Test Act in itself, as it admits of no toleration to 
conflicting opinions ; whereas the former, by admitting of full 
religious toleration, requires some civil aid to protect its as- 
cendancy. Without some species of Test it must follow from 
the very nature of Protestantism and of mankind, that no reli- 
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gious establishment founded on its principles could long sub. 
sist ; the multiplicity of religious opinions would be so great, 
and the multiplicity of civil interests and influence arising from 
the honest exercise of those opinions, so various, that if en- 
grafted into the state or admitted into the council chamber, no 
definite plan of action would ever be agreed upon ;—all would 
be confusion and disorder ; for it must be universally admitted, 
that religious opinions (if arising from conviction and honestly 
entertained) will ever form the mainsprings of action, whether 
in the cabinet, the senate, or the closet. If therefore any par- 
ticular system of Protestantism were to lose the support of the 
civil power, the religion itself being divided in interest, and 
each division struggling for predominance in the supreme 
government, a spirit of enmity, mistrust, and cabal would be 
excited, which would eventually destroy that zeal for liberty of 
conscience which now so happily subsists amongst us, and to 
which, | make no hesitation in saying, we are indebted for the 
Revolution of 1688. 

“* You however tell me ‘ that this is strange reasoning, and 
that every species of ‘Test is contrary to the natural rights of 
man, and part of a system of persecution.’ In opposition to 
this opinion, I would refer you to the history of past experience, 
and an attentive consideration of human nature. You will 
not I think be disposed to say that the Revolution would have 
been brought about, had not the Executive Power been bound 
down by Test Laws, which prevented the Sovereign from _be- 
stowing office upon his Roman Catholic favourites. In_ this 
memorable instance at least, what you now please to denomi- 
nate a system of intolerance, saved for England her civil and 
religious liberties. King James, when so anxious to repeal the 
Test Laws enacted by his predecessors, did it from a conviction 
that until that repeal took place, and until he had, through its 
medium, been enabled to fill the higher offices of the state with 
his creatures, he should never be able to restore Popery as the 
established religion of England.” 

«« Living, as I have done, and still continue to do, in the 
strictest intimacy with several members of the Romish com- 
munion, whom I most sincerely respect, it is difficult to bring 
forward the discussion of a subject, which cannot fail in some 
degree to excite unpleasant feelings. I hold it, however, as ap 
incontrovertible maxim, that English Liberty ought never to 
be sacrificed for private friendship : sincerely do I believe, that 
amongst the Roman Catholics there is every thing good, great, 
and noble ; but as sincerely do I believe, that many of them are 
utterly ignorant of the lengths to which their principles would 
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carry them, and would shudder at the acts which they would 
be compelled to perform in a case of emergency. Indeed, I am 
inclined to think that the Ecclesiastical subjection under which 
Roman Catholics are placed, is not so much known to them as 
it is to Protestants; because the latter have been induced to 
make the necessary enquiries for their own security, and because 
the former are not fond of recurring to a subject which places 
them so completely under sacerdotal influence.” 

“* You tell me, ‘ That the present Test Laws, by which the 
Roman Catholics are excluded from power, did not originate at 
the Revolution, and that they are inconsistent with the Tolera- 
tion that was then established.’ Now let us for a moment 
refer to the Act of Toleration itself (1 W.and M.c. 18.) The 
Preamble to that Act runs as follows: * Forasmuch as some 
ease to scrupulous consciences in the exercise of Religion may 
be an effectual means to unite their Majesties’ Protestant 
Subjects in interest and affection.” Thus it appears, that it 
was merely for the relief of the ‘scrupulous consciences of 
ProresTANTs in the exercise of Religion,’ that this Act was 
passed. ‘The Act goes on to exempt Protestant Dissenters 
from those severe Laws which had been passed against Non- 
conformists in prior Reigns, but at the same time contains 
two most remarkable exceptions—exceptions which speak vo- 
lumes upon the present question, and clearly shew that King 
William’s general ideas of Toleration never extended to Popery. 
So jealous were the Parliament that passed this Act upon this 
point, and so apprehensive were they that a Roman Catholic 
might take advantage of a law which was intended exclusively 
for the relief of a Protestant Dissenter, that the Act of 25 
Charles the second (which was made ‘to prevent dangers 
which might happen from Popish recusants’), and the Act of 
30 Charles the Second (‘ for the more effectually, preserving 
the King’s Person and Government, by disabling Papists from 
sitting in either House of Parliament’) were especially ex- 
cepted in the Act of Toleration; and no Protestant Dissenter 
could take the benefit of that Act, unless he took the Oaths, 
and subscribed-the Declarations which the two excepted Acts 
contained, and which were in the strongest degree inimical to 
the Roman Catholic Religion and to Papal encroachment. How 
can it therefore be maintained, that the ideas of Toleration, as 
entertained at the Revolution, were favourable to the claims 
how urged by the Roman Catholics, when we see that it was 
made an especial condition with those who availed themselves 
of that Toleration, that they should distinctly recognize the 
legislative enactments which excluded Roman Catholics from 
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Parliament and from filling any Civil Offices in the State? The 
Revolution did indeed reconcile Liberty with a Protestant 
Government, but it effected this by driving Popery and Intole- 
rance to their native shades, and by erecting the standard of 
Civil Freedom upon the wreck of Tyrannical Usurpation.” 

“It is a mixture of civil and religious authority in the Roman 
Catholic church itself, that has made an exclusion necessary, 
and which still makes such exclusion imperative. The doc- 
trine of Infallibility, as maintained in that church---the au- 
thority of general councils, and the Foreign allegiance created 
by the supposed supremacy of the Papal See, are the dogmas 
which connect politics with the Roman Catholic question, and 
strike at the very root of the Constitution of England as es- 
tablished at the Revolution. These, then, form the kernel of 
this part of our subject, and I shall therefore consider them 
separately, having first established the fact that they are still 
holden by the members of the church of Rome. In order to 
do this, we have only occasion to refer to a ‘ Pastoral | Letter’ 
of the present Titular Archbishop of Dublin, ‘published in 
1793. Dr. Troy there tells us, that it ‘is a fundamental 
principle of the Roman Catholic faith, that the Pope or Bishop 
of Kome is successor to St. Peter, prince of the Apostles ;’ 
. that ‘in that see, he enjoys by divine right, a spiritual and 
ecclesiastical supremacy, not only of honour and rank, but 
of real jurisdiction and authority in thé universal church ;’ 
and that ‘ Roman Catholics conceive this point as clearly es- 
tablished in the scriptures, and by the constant tradition of 
the Fathers in every age, as it is by the express decisions of 
their general councils, which they consider as tnfalhble au- 
thority in points of doctrine.’ Here then we have a plain 
authoritative recognition of the doctrine of infallibility, of the 
authority of general councils, and of the Papal supremacy. 
It will now be for us to consider, how far these received opi- 
nions affect the Civil and Ecclesiastical constitution of this 
Country.” 

“© It has ever been the policy of that Church to insinuate itself 
into the private concerns of families; in the doctrine of au- 
ricular confession, it here finds a most powerful auxiliary, and 
its priests are thereby made, in a great measure, complete 
masters of the honour, the properties, and the influence of 
their flocks. Here, then, the dogma of Infallibility most pow- 
erfully operates ; the Priests, in subordination to the Bishops, 
are regarded as the local dispensing authorities of that 1n- 
fallibility, and by the disclosures necessarily made to them 
in confession, they have a wide field laid open for the exercise 
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of their supposed jurisdiction. Should a doubt arise whether 
any certain obligation were a civil or a religious one, a Roman 
Catholic would apply to his Priest for a solution of his scruple. 
Should the Priest feel a difficulty, he would apply to the Bishop ; 
and the Bishop to the Sovereign Pontiff. . Were Catholics ad- 
mitted into the Parliament, or into the higher offices of State, 
they would frequently have to decide upon questions essentially 
connected with the Protestant Establishment; and could it 
be endured, that where a doubt to cross their minds whether 
the point involved a civil or a religious obligation, that an ap- 
peal should be made in the first instance to an_ authority not 
recognized by the Constitution, and in the appointment of 
which the State is not even suffered to have a negative, and in 
the dernier resort to a Foreign Authority at direct variance 
with the temporal power of the Government whereof the Ro- 
man Catholics would then form a part? Would not this lead 
to the most dangerous, the most frightful consequences ?” = 
‘‘ Ir has been invariably asserted by the advocates of the 
Roman Catholic Claims, that the allegiance which the doctrine 
of the Romish Supremacy creates, is merely spiritual, and does 
not extend to temporal concerns. When, however, we reflect, 
that the influence of the Pope extends over the most domestic 
and social ties, over marriages, divorces, legitimacy, &c.; and . 
that his influence is considered equal to any Civil Law on these 
subjects—that his excommunications deprive the subject of all 
his Civil Rights, and subject him to imperative temporal 
punishment; it is impossible not to admit, that what is. called a 
mere spiritual allegiance, is, in point of fact, in a great degree, 
atemporal one also. This was abundantly proved during the 
late war, since it is notorious, that the Pope gave Buonaparte 
more trouble than any person besides, notwithstanding. the 
complete ascendancy which that Despot lorded over, him. ina 
personal point of view, andthe degraded situation in which his 
Holiness was then placed.* The Pope, under such untoward 





“«* It is quite clear that the Pope had great power during the war, 
and gave Buonaparte infinite trouble. When General Moore was in 
Spain, a report from the Minister of Police to Buonaparte happened 
to be found, and was sent over to this country. The deliberate opi- 
nion of Fouché then was, that the French emperor would surmount 
all his great difficulties, if he relaxed his severity to the See of Rome. 
The advice of Fouché was followed, and it produced--the desired 
effect. But after his successes against Austria. Buenaparte renewed 
his severities toward the Papal See. In his speech tothe Conservative 
Senate, in 1809, Buonaparte made use of the following remaykable 
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circumstances as these, could not possibly have any political 
influence (in the general acceptation of the term) over the 
belligerent Powers. He had no boons to confer upon them, no 
extent of territory to offer, no means of plunder or aggrandize, 
ment to suggest. From what then could the difficulties which 
Buonaparte experienced arise, but from a certain ‘ /mperium 
“ in imperio,”’ from a secret, lurking, allegiance—a superstitious 
veneration which was felt for the Sovereign Pontiff? Was it 
not this which frequently prompted the French General to 
adopt lenient, where otherwise he would have adopted the 
most rigorous, measures? Buonaparte was too great a tyrant 
not to have annihilated the Popedom if he dared to have done 
it; he indeed did all he could towards producing such annihi- 
lation, but he was suddenly arrested in his efforts by a secret 
influence—an invisible, but sure and powerful, influence, which 
stepped between the Vatican and the projected blow, and pro- 
claimed,‘ Thus far shalt thou come, and no further.” We 
were indeed exultingly asked during the war, what danger could 
possibly arise from an allegiance due to a prisoner, as the Pope 
then was? But surely those who asked such a question had 
not paid much attention to the scenes which were passing 
around them. If they had, they would have known that the 
Pope’s imprisonment was indispensable to the success of 
Buonaparte's plans, and that had his Holiness been in the full 
exercise of all his functions, the Imperial Eagles would have 
moved but slowly. Whatever arguments, however, might be 
drawn in favour of the Roman Catholic Claims from the situa- 
tion of the Pope during the war, they can certainly have no 
weight under our present circumstances ; indeed, they now tell 
the contrary way, and become reasons for rejecting, instead of 
conceding, those claims. If the idea of the allegiance due to 
the Pope was ridiculed, because the Pope was a@ prisoner, is It 
equally an object of ridicule, now that he is reinstated in his 
Dignities—in his Capital---in the exercise of his Divine 
Functions ? It is remarkable that amongst the first measures 
which the Pope adopted after his reinstatement, were, the res- 
toration of the Order of the Jesuits*---the Prohibition of the 
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Janguage : ‘It has been demonstrated to me that the spiritual influe 
ence exercised in my states by a foreign sovereign is contrary to the 
independence of France, to the dignity and safety of my throne.’ ”’ 

«< * The numbers and influence of this dangerous Order in England 
are little known. At Stonyhurst near Preston, in Lancashire, there i 
a spacious College principally occupied by Jesuits. The studies at this 
place are conducted upon the same system and to the same extent, asat 
































Scriptures without a comment---and a restraint apon the liber- 
ty of the press. Now, it is but reasonable to conclude, that a 
mind like that of Pius VII, would not be idle when in con- 
finement. He, no doubt, had there considered what would 
most conduce to thebenefit of his Church, and the re-establish- 
ment of his authority, should he ever return to Rome, and 
there can be little doubt that the measures which were decided 
upon at Fontainbleau were merely carried into execution at 
Rome. This certainly is but a reasonable supposition, and it 
is remarkable that the measures to which I have alluded, hada 
more direct tendency to uphold and extend the Papal supremacy 
than any others which could have been adopted,” 

If there be any one who. has any doubt on the policy of this 
question, we earnestly intreat him to give these letters a seri- 
ous perusal, And we shall next present our readers with the 
same question in a religious point of view. 

In p. 220 of our last number, will be found Julius’s or 
Eusebius’s hectoring demand for the passage in which the 
Rhemish Annotators declare, “ papists, may be excused mur- 
dering Protestants,” and the writer seems to insinuate that -we 
have never seen the passage.—He might justly suspect it, for 
we ought to have said, the bounden duty of Papists to hate and 
murder Protestants, is taught by these Annotators. Whilst 
our last number was in the press, Mr. Stockdale of Pall Mall, 
printed a letter to his Most Excellent Majesty THE Kine, 
with an éxact copy of sixty-one notes, transcribed from an 
edition of the Douay Bible, published in the year 1816. 
Now ossERVE, this edition is a new one just published. It 
might be said, that these notes were written in times of great 
irritation, and. were deservedly reprobated now, that in all the 
writings of those days, many violent expressions are to be 
found, now abandoned, and that it is unjust to reproach the 
Papists of the present day, with holding the opinions of three 
centuries ago. But they have now made them their own by 
this republication, they have adopted thei as the sense which 
they fix to these passages of Holy writ, after $300 years reflec- 
tion, and in defiance of the obloquy incurred already by such 





the Catholic Universities abroad ; and there are regular Professors in 
Divinity, Mathematics, Philosophy, Astronomy, &c. ‘The College, 
which is a very large building, is capable of containing at Jeast four or 
five-hundred pupils, independently of Professors, Managers, and Do- 
mestics. It is supposed to contain at this time, five hundred or more 
individuals of various descriptions.Blair's ‘ Revival of Popery,’ 
pf. 30,” 
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adoption. This act specificially refuses to accept of the 
milder interpretation given by Protestants, and rejects it as 
erron¢eous and false. Perhaps a similar instance never. before 
occurred throughout the world. The stronger governing, and 
more numerous party, positively declare that by their scriptures 
they are not authorized to punish religious errors with death, 
or corporal punishment, and therefore allow their opponents, 
weak and defenceless as they are, the unmolested enjoyment 
of their idolatries. But this weak and inferior party, are 
impudent enough to declare, that such interpretation is false, 
that Heretics ought to be punished with death, and that they 
will do so, as soon as they can, Then to complete the absur- 
dity, and mount the highest steps of the climax of arrogance, 
these blood-thirsty villains insist on being admitted to all 
places of power and influence that they may be quickly em- 
powered to put their designs into execution !! ! 

This edition contains the Douay Old Testament, and 
Rhemish New. It was published in 1816, and is sold by 
Keating, Duke-street, Grosvenor-square, and Coyne, Dublin. 
And although every note smells of fire and brimstone, yet the 
following are choice specimens, which we beg Julius and 
Eusebius to answer. 

** Matt. ch. xiii. ver. 29. 

‘* And he said: no, less perhaps gathering up the cockle you may 

root up the wheat also together with zt. 

“10. The good must tolerate the evil, when it is so strong 
that it cannot be redressed without danger and disturbance of 
the whole Church; and commit the matter to God’s judgment 
in the latter day. Otherwise where ill men [be they Heretics 
or other malefactors] may be punished or suppressed without 
disturbance and hazard of the good, they may and ought by 
public authority either spiritual or temporal, to be chastised or 
executed.” 

“Ch. xxvii. ver. 24. 

“ And Pilate seeing that he nothing prevailed, but that rather 4 
tumult was made ; taking water, he washed his hands before the 
people, saying: Iam innocent of the blood of this just man, 
look you to it. 

‘©19, Though Pilate was much more innocent than the 
Jews, and would have been free from the murder of our 
Saviour, seeking all the means that he could (without offend- 
ing the people and the Emperor’s laws,) to dismiss him: yet 
he is damned for being the minister of the people’s wicked 
will against his own conscience. Even as all officers are, 
especially the judges and juries which execute laws of temporal 
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princes against Catholic men: for all such are guilty of innocent 

blood, and are nothing excused by that they execute other men’s 

wills according to the laws, which are unjust. For they should 
rather suffer’ death themselves, than put an mnocent man to 
death.” } 

“ Luke, ch, i. ver. 28. 

« And the: Angel being come in, said unto her: Hail! full of 
grace, the Lord is with thee: blessed art thou among women. 
“22, Note the excellent prerogatives of our blessed Lady, 

and abhor those Heretics who make her no better than other 

vulgar women, &c.” 

“Ch. ix. ver. 55. : 

“ And turning, he rebuked them, saying: you know not of what 

spirit you are. | 

«©25, Not justice, nor all rigorous punishment of sinners, 
is here forbidden, nor Elias’s fact reprehended, nor the Church, 
or Christian Princes blamed for putting Heretics to death: but 
that none of these should be done for our desire of particular 
revenge, or without discretion, and regard of their.amendment, 
and example to others. Therefore St, Peter used his power 
upon Ananias and Sapphira, when he struck them both down to 
death for defrauding the church.” | 

** Acts, ch. xxv. ver. 11]. 

“If I have injured them, or have committed any thing worthy 
of death, I refuse not todie. But if there be none of these 
things whereof they accuse me, no man may deliver me to 
them : I appeal'to Cesar. 

“ 33. If St. Paul both to save himself from whipping and 
from death sought by the Jews, doubted not to claim, succour 
from the Roman laws, and to appeal to Cesar the Prince of 
the Romans, not yet christened: how much more may we call 
for aid of Christian Princes and their laws, for the punishment 
of Heretics, and for the Church’s defence against them ?” 

*¢ Gal. chap. i. ver. 8, 

“ But though we, or an Angel from Heaven, preach a Gospel to 
| you besides that which we have preached to you, let him be 

anathema. ye 15! 

“44, Lastly, St. Hierom useth this place, wherein the 
Apostle giveth the curse or anathema to all false teachers not 
once but twice, to prove that the zeal of all Catholic men 
ought to be so great towards all Heretics and their doctrines, 
that they should give them the Anathema, though they were 
ever so dear unto them. In which case, saith this holy Doctor, 


I would not spare mine own parents. Ad Pammach, c. 3. cont. 
Jo, Hieros.” : | 7 
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** 2. Tim. ch. iii. ver. 9. 

‘© But they shall proceed no further : for their folly shall be mani- 

7 Jest to allmen. : 

‘¢ 47. All Heretics, in the beginning, seem to have some 
show of truth, God, for just punishment of men’s sins _per- 
mitting them for some time in some’ persons and places to 
prevail: but in a short time God detecteth them, and openeth 
the eyes of men to see their deceits: insomuch that after the 
first brunt they are maintained by force only, all wise men, in 
a manner seeing their falsehood, though for fear of troubling 
the state of such common-wealths, where unluckily they have 
been received, they cannot be so suddenly extirpated.” 

‘ Rev. ch. xvii. ver. 6. 

‘© 4nd I saw the woman drunk with the blood of the saints, and 
with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus. And I wondered, 
when I had seen her, with great admiration, 

‘¢ 59. It is plain that this woman signifieth the whole body 
of all the persecutors that have and shall shed so much blood 
of the just: of the Prophets, Apostles, and other martyrs 
from the beginning of the world to the end. The Protestants 
foolishly expound it of Rome, for that there they put Heretics 
to death, and allow of their punishment in other countries: 
but their blood is not called the blood of saints,---no more 
than the blood of thieves, man-killers, and other malefactors : 
for the shedding of which, by order of justice, no common- 
wealth shall answer.” 

Thus are these men taught to hate us, to persecute us as 
they can, and to kill us when they may. Shall we go to the 
stake bleating like calves, or shall we disable these murderers 
and save the lives of ourselves and posterity ? 

We promised last month to give from Mr. M‘Gavin’s Pro- 
testant, some instances of the shameful acts of oppression prac- 
tised at Glasgow ; these we are obiiged, by the quantity of the 
above extracts, to defer. At the same time we must notice 
this curious fact, that to prevent the exposure of such enorml- 
ties in future, actions for damages, &c. have been wrought 
against that gentleman, which we trust will have the effect of 
making still more public, the infernal arts’ of Popery. We 
have also to announce, that the ingenious work of the Rev. 
Sir Harcourt Lees, Bart. is now to be had in England, of the 
booksellers. Nouvelles a la.main, or the Antidote. This is@ 
publication so severely felt by the Irish Papists, that nothing 


but his blood will satisfy them. See p. 212 of our last num> § 


ber. By letters from Ireland we are sorry to learn that the 
life of the worthy author is considered yet in most imminent 
danger. When the trial of the assassins is concluded, we § 

not fail to give the evidence to the public. 


















































( 313. ) 


GOD’S REVENGE AGAINST REBELLION. 
(Continued from p. 234.) 


Meanwhile external warfare grieves the land,* 70 
And France, beneath the Corsican’s command, 

Against all Europe wields a hostile band. 

Day after day as conquest crowns the foe, 

The disaffected more audacious grow ; 

Loud in the base usurper’s nauseous praise, 75 
The Dublin demagogues their voices raise, 





quae 


* The conduct of the Irish Papists, during the late war, is on re- 
cord in the pages of the Protestant Advocate, published for J. J. 
Stockdale, 41, Pall Mall, London, in the fourth volume of which may 
be found the following passage of a letter, signed Bedell, on this impor- 
tant subject, page 42, number for the month of November, 1815. 

“ Encouraged by the successes of the French armies, under the 
command of the Corsican adventurer, the unbridled impetuosity of 
the Irish Papists seemed to be verging towards its climax. The 
metropolis of Ireland teemed with deputations of them from all parts 
of the country, and sober industry was shamed or seduced into activity 
by the feverish bustle of the demagogues and their dupes, who, 
forming a mock parliament within a bow shot of His Majesty's 
castle of Dublin, bearded and defied the government, poured forth 
vollies of rancorous abuse of the Protestant religion, and courted the 
millions they could call forth, to separate Ireland from the British 
empire. In the mean time, the populace became politicians, 
and entered with avidity into the demi-illegal warfare, which had 
been planned and dictated by the rulers of the storm in the metro- 
polis. They formed themselves into associations to depress and per- 
secute their protestant neighbours ; they harassed them in their 
dealing—attacked them in the public fairs and markets—waylaid 
them on their return to their habitations, and, in many instances, 
murdered them with circumstances of unparalleled barbarity, whilst 
a tenpenny levy assiduously collected in the Popish mass-houses, 
afforded means to accumulate afund for the defence of those arraigned 
in courts of justice for these outrages, and for the maintenance or re- 
muneration of such as were sentenced to suffer fine or imprisonment 
for their achievements in support of the Catholic cause.” 

tIt is, in truth, matter for most serious and sorrowfal reflection, 
that a fierce and disorganizing plirenzy appears to spread around us 
in all directions, contemptuous of all government and law, in utter 
defiance and derision of every legislative effort to stem and subdue 
i. This flame, in my conscience, I consider as originating in, 
and vomited forth from the Dublin rater at aggregate and other 
meetings by separatists and enemies to the British name and con- 
hexion. What then shall we say of that association in the capital 
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God’s Revenge against Rebellion. 


Foreboding certain ruin to the State : 
They hail with savage joy the church's fate. 


The marks of rapid ruin I descry, 

On England's church, that monstrous novelty ; 

Soon shall her lazy watchmen see her fall, 

Despised, forsaken, and abhorred ofall, 

Leaving no traces of her sway behind, 

Except the woes she brought upon mankind.” 85 
So spoke the furious bigot, and the throng, | 

Had found a poet, whose licentious song,t 


«© Clear,” says Drumgoole, ‘‘ as yon bright azure sky,* \ 
80 








which every respectable ‘‘ Catholic’’ has renounced, and is ashamed 
of—who are permitted, (I know not why) with impunity, to vilify 
the English nation, and the most sacred of our establishments, to 
insult and dictate, under colour of preparing a petition to parliament, 
and by the most irritating topics to inflame and excite the very people 
whom they are so enjoined to instruct in the duties and obligations of 
civil obedience.—Judge Day’s charge at the Assize of Mullingar, in 
the county of Westmeath, on the 12th of March, 1815, as reported 
in the Protestant Advocate, vol. 3, p. 358. 


* «© Quid Domini facient audent cum talia fures ?” This re- 
markable speech of Dr. Drumgoole was made at the Catholic 
Board, on the 8th of December, 1813, much to the annoyance of 
the more prudent partizans of Popery, who considered that the 
zealous Doctor had somewhat prematurely ‘‘ let the cat out of the 
bag.” It is, however, a valuable document ; and with the letter of 
the titular Archbishop Kelly, may be deemed a just development 
of the sentiments of every man who holds the tenets of the Church 
of Rome. ‘‘ In vain,” said Drumgoole, (speaking on this octa- 
sion of the Protestant Church established in Ireland,) in vain 
shall Parliaments, in mockery of Omnipotence, declare, that it 
is perpetual and inviolate. In vain shall the lazy churchman cry 
from the sanctuary to the watchman on the tower, that danger is 
at hand :—IT swat PALL, for it is human, and. nothing but the 
memory of the mischiefs it has created shal] survive.” 


+ However fascinating many of that collection of songs, called Trish 
Melodies, may be, and many of them are exquisitely beautiful ; yet 
itis impossible but to perceive, that several of them were com 
with a view to their becoming popular in a very disordered state of 
society, if not in open rebellion ; calculated to form what Lovis XIV. 
once denominated the Irish music, “ the strains of a nation that 
had lost its liberty,"—the mélancholy ravings of the disappointed 
rebel, or his ill-educated offspring. The effect of such songs upo? 
the distempered minds of infuriated bigots, may be easily imagin 
from the following brief extracts from some of them : viz. 
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God’s Revenge against Rebellion. 


Taught them like madmen in their cups to rave, 
In midnight orgies over Freedom’s grave ; | 
To deem their liberty and honour gone, 90 
Because three kingdoms, formed by fate for one, 


— 





— 


«« Worps for the Tune called the Lamentation of Aughrim, (where 
the Popish army was finally discomfited in Ireland, on the 
12th of July, 1691.) 


‘¢ Oh! could we from death but recover 

Those hearts, as they bounded before, 

In the face of High Heaven, to fight over 

The combat of FREEDOM once more. 

Could the chain for an instant be riven, 

Which Tyranny flang round us then, 

Oh ! it is not in man or in Heaven, 

To let Tyranny bend it again.” Vol. II. page 52. 


The application of these rebellious and blasphemous stanzas to 
the cause of Drumgoole, Fontana, Oliver Kelly, and the bigotted 
Ribbonmen, is ‘quite obvious,—not so the Freepom that would 
have resulted from the triamphs of James II, in any part of the 
British dominions, except the Freenom of persecution. 

In the same volume, (page 60,) we find the following democratic 
stanza among many others :— 


‘¢Oh ! for the swords of former time, 
Oh! for the men who bore them, 

When arm’d for right they stood sublime, 
And Tyrants crouch’d before them.” 


Surely inthe present state of society, this ranting is unbecoming 
a British subject, who confessedly enjoys a greater degree of liberty 
than exists in any other nation under heaven. Did not this liberty 
exist even to an excess, our people would not be exposed to the 
corrupting influence of such songs as Orvarc, Prince of Brefny, 
another song in this pernicious collection, of which the following 
lines are a sample :— . 


‘* Already the curse is upon her, 
And strangers her vallies profane ; 
They come to divide and dishonour, 
And tyrants they long will remain. 
But, onward the green banner rearing, 
Go flesh ev’ry sword to the hilt ; 
On our side is virtue and Erin— 
On theirs is ¢he Saron and guilt. 
: Song of O’ Ruare, Prince of Brefni.” 





The unprejudiced reader may judge what jnfluence such a song 
as this would have on the murderers of the Protestants in 1798,— 
No. 264, Vol. 58, May, 1820. Z 








God's Revenge against Rebellion. 


By foes without, and fiends within, oppressed, 

Had into one strong Empire coalesced. 

So raged the populace thro’ Erin wide, 

And the Louth peasant floated with the tide ; 05 





how it would be relished by the cruel perpetrators of the massacreg 
at Vinegar Hill, Wexford Bridge, or Scullabogue-barn. It did 
not, however, appear in print until 1812, and was not perhaps writ- 
ten before that year. It may serve as a parallel, with Drumgoole’s 
speech and Kelly's circular letter, in proving how grossly, and with 
what impunity, the Protestants of Ireland and their religion may be 
insulted, and how strongly many of the lower orders of them may 
be tempied to forsake the cause of a government which fails of pro- 
tecting them from periodica! massacres, and a religion which exposes 
them to such complicated misery, as persecution in one way or 
other incessantly finds means to inflict on them. 

It is almost needless to add, that Saxon’or Sassonacu are 
in Ireland synonymous with Prorestant; and that the Protestant 
from the days of Edmund Spencer to the present time, has been 
equally the object of ridicule and hatred with the bigotted ecclesi- 
astic, and the profligate bard. The following lines form part of a 
song in the Irish Melodies, to the tune of Savourneen Dheelish, 
a popular tune among the Irish rebels of 1798, and one to which 
Mr. Campbell wrote his admired ‘* Exile of Erin.” ‘The tendency 
of this song cannot be mistaken, and indeed it might with singular 
propriety have been denominated ‘* A Lamentation for the Sup- 
pression af Jacolinism, ly the Comlined Sovereigns (Tyrants) of 
Europe.” 


© Oh! never shall Earth see a moment so splendid : 
THEN,—THEN, had one Hymn of deliverance blended 
The tongees of all nattons, how sweet had ascended 

The first note of Liberty, Erin, from thee ! 
But shame on the Tyrants who envied the blessing, 

And shame on the light race unwor by its good, 
Who at death’s reeking altar, like foul fiends caressing 

Tue YounG Hore or Freepom, baptiz'd it in blood. 
Then vanish'd for ever, that FarR suNNY Vision, (The ignis faluus of 
Which in spite of theslavish, the cold hearts’ division, [repul:licantsm,) 
Shall long be remembei’d, pure, bright, and elysian, 

As first it arose, My Lost ERIN, IN THEE.” 


Lost Erin, indeed, if such sen iments as these should become 
uviversal in it, and supply the place of cool deliberation on the 
means of happiness here and hereafter ; yet such is the fascination 
of these melodies, or such, perhaps, the characteristic thoughtless 
ness of the higher ranks in Ireland, that these strains of sedition and 
bigotry may be found in almost every drawing-room ; and the list 
of subscribers in one of the volumes, would excite the utmost a& 
tonishment of any impartial man acquainted with the state of Ireland 
for the last three centuries. 





































God's Revenge against Rebellion. 


In rural taverns after Sunday's mass, 

All junior orators he could surpass 

In stating Iieland’s unrequited wrongs, 

Or chanting Moore’s Anacreontic songs ;— 

How fair Hibernia, to herself once true, 10 
Flourished in splendour under Kfhg Boru. 

That patriotic Sovereign, whose dart 

Pierced, at Clontarf, the proud invader’s heart; 

O'Rourke of Brefny too, supplied a theme 

To raise up modern candidates for fame ; 105 
Fair sunny visions floated in his brain, 

When British arms were conquering for Spain : 

Shamrocks and olives danced before his sight, 

And fed his fancy many a gloomy. night. 

But ah ! how plaintive did his accents fall, 110 
Whene’er he sung the harp of Tara's hall : 

How freedom flourished there for half a day, 

Then flitted like a morning dream away ! » 

With grief and rage each bigot’s bosom swells, 

As he the doleful tale of ruin tells; - 115 
And shews low pining Freedom wakesand lives, 

In every sob and every groan hegives. 

Thus once he sung, attending a debate 

Near Wild-goose Lodge, upon the Lynches’ fate ;* 





* One of these atrocious acts of vengeance, the frequency of which 
brings shame upon the country, has been again committed, and 
under such circumstances, as beggar all the power of words to 
describe them in their fall enormity. 

A man named Lynch, who lived at a place within three miles of 
Ardee, in the country of Louth, had prosecuted at the last assizes 
for that county, three men who had broken into his house at night. 
Upon the testimony of Lynch, and of his son-in-law, Rooney, 
these malefactors, whose names were Tiernan, Shanley, and Coulan, 
were condemned, and suffered death accordingly. Lynch was aware 
of the danger to which his own life was exposed by having brought 
these house-breakers to justice; but being a man of a firm and 
intrepid character, he resolved not to change his residence, and to de- 
fend himself against any violence. On Tuesday night, last, (28th of 
October, 1817) at the hour of midnight, Lynch was doomed to 
atone by his death, for having’sought redress from the public justice 
of his country. A body of men, supposed to amount to forty, 
and-well mounted, rode up to his dwelling, which they surrounded, 
and without a single compunction at the indiscriminate destruction in 
Which they were about to involve s» many, they set fire to this un- 
fortunate man’s house, and destroyed, in this diabolical deed, not only 
Lynch, and his son-in-law, Rooney, but his wife, two children, 
(Wo servant maids, and two young men!!! Human nature sickens 
at the contemplation of such an act of horror, and language sinks 






















































God's Revenge against Rebellion. 


The song prevailed, and with united breath 1209 
The luckless Lynches were condemned to death. 

Then spoke, with features horrible and dark, 

Divan, the noted parish mass-house clerk, 

As from his panting breast in rage he drew 

A burnished rapier of a purple hue,— 125 





under the task of expressing the emotion which it raises.— Dublin 
Correspondent, November 1st, 1817. 

In passing sentence of death on some of these murderers at the 
ensuing assizes, the judge made some very severe animadversions on 

the Romish clergy of the neighbourhood of Wildgoose lodge. 

- Extract from ‘Mr. Justice Fletcher’s address to the grand jury of 
the county of Louth, on the conviction of the persons charged with 
the burning of Wildgoose Lodge. 

“ T will take this opportunity of making some observatious on facts 
that have come out on these trials, &c. I address them to all that 
hear me, and especially for the consideration of all those of the 
Roman Catholic religion who are now in this court. 

‘*[ particularly allude to the conduct of the ‘ Catholic Clergy,’ 
If the priests of this and the neighbouring counties, where this 
horrible conspiracy was hatched and formed, possessing as they do, 
and as every body knows they do, the most unbounded influence, 
and means of information respecting the conduct of their several 
congregations had done their duty, if zs impossible such a conspiracy 
would have existed without coming to their knowledge. 

‘* The prisoners already convicted of these diabolical murders (1 am 
saying nothing as to those now at the bar) after the most serious 
consideration of their cases, and the solemn verdict of a jury, witha 
hardihood of guilt, which as long as my experience as a_ barrister 
and as a judge has been, I never saw paralleled, have flown in the 
face of their God, and by a declaration of their innocence, at- 
tempted to disprove that guilt of which no man endowed with the 
smallest portion of reason, could, for a moment, entertain a doubt, 
Can it be supposed that men in their situation, who must, within a 
few hours, appear in the presence of that Judge, to whom, not only 
their actions, but their tuoughts are known; if they were afterwards 
influenced by a proper sense of their religion—or if they were l- 
structed in any the smallest particle of religious “duty, would bave 
obstinately and impudently persisted in such a declaration, avd gone 
out of this world with a lie in their mouths ? I say, if the priests 
of this and the neighbouring counties, had properly exerted that 
influence which the rituals of their church gave them, not only over 
their actions, but the secret sentiments and opinions of their flocks? 
if they refused the performance of these rites to such as did not make 
penitence and a disclosure of their crimes the condition of theif 
pardon ; I say, if the Catholic clergy had not s/umbered on their posts, 
we should never have witnessed such conduct as was yesterday 3° 
hibited in thiscourt. 
















God’s Revenge against Rebellion. 


* Friends, brothers, fellow Catholics, to arms, 

*Tis ours to keep the Tyrant in alarms ; 

To make his minions rest their troubled heads, 

In constant terror upon thorny beds ; 

Or when they sleep, to tremble in their dreams 130 
At bloody blankets, or their homes in flames. 

And if our Saxon foe shall bear our hate, 

Vengeance must fall from us with double weight 

Oo miscreant Catholics, who mar our cause 

By base appeals to cursed English laws. 135 





‘« It appears that the monster, Divan, (who now on a gibbet, 
pays the forfeit of his crimes) was clerk to a Catholic priest ; he was, 
it seems, the parish schoolmaster too. It was to this wretch, that 
the forming of the morals and the minds of the rising generation was 
committed. The chapel of Stonestown (at whose altar he assisted 
ia ministering) was the place of meeting for the party of which he 
was the leader. Another chapel (that of Reastown) was the general 
reudezvous of all the parties of this diabolical confederation, If the 
priests of these parishes iad done their duty, could these meetings 
have taken place without coming to their knowledge ? And if the 
Catholic priests do not do their duty, where are their bishops ?” 
&e. &c. &c. 

In answer to Judge Fletcher's inquiry for the titular bishops, 
it may be said that, the titular bishops of Ireland by a very public 
act, during the most doubtful and alarming period of the war, had 
resolutely taken up and maintained the cause of the Corsican usurper, 
as appears by the following important record, in the works of a 
Romish priest, Dr.O’Connor. Notwithstanding the oath of alle- 
giance by which Roman Catholics swear, that the Pope has no 
power over the temporalities and states, yet the titular bishops as- 
sembled a synod, at Tullow, so lately as the 5th of June, 1809, 
extolled, as just, holy, and legitimate, those bulls of Pius VII, by 
which he absolved all Frenchmen from their oaths of allegiance to 
the Bourbons, (Historical Address, Part II. Page 5 ) 

With respect to Lynch and Rooney, the interference of the Romish 
clergy might have been expected, unless they considered these unfortu- 
nate men as fautores hereticorum, favourers of the Protestants, by not 
Joining in league against them, according to the system of the Rib- 
bonmen, whose apparent object was the restoration of the Romish 
religion in Ireland, by the massacre of its opponents. As to the 
Protestants, how could the Romish bishops, consistent with their 
consecration oath, protect, or even forbear from joining in a per- 
secution of them. ‘* The rights, honours, privileges, and authority 
of the holy Roman church, and of our Lord, the Pope, and his 
successors, I will be careful to preserve, defend, enlarge, and pro- 
mote, All heretics, schismatics, and rebels, agains: our said Lord 
and successors, I will, to the utmost of my power, persecute and 
oppose,.”” | 
































God's Revenge againat Rebellion. 


Sure as the bullet from the musket flies, 

The wretch who prosecutes our brother dies !"— 

He spoke, they rose and instantly decreed, 

That night, that hour to vengeance to proceed 

High ona mount upraised on marshy lands, 140 
The solitary ludge of Wild-goose stands 

Near Tara Hill, and had obtained its name 

Asa bleak wintry haunt of feathered game : 

There Lynch asd Roony dwelt in peace, retired ; 

No wild ambition had their bosoms fired ; | 145 
No penal statute fettered their free will 

Pray where they would, they throve and voted still ; 

And their kind neighbour of the British creed, 

Was not more fully from restriction freed ; 

Thaokful for blessings which they highly prized, 130 
The ribbon-rebels they had stil] despised.* 





* It is well known that the Ribbonmen, Threshers, Carders, Sha- 
navests, Caravats, &c. &c. are but different branches of the original 
stock of defenderism, which appeared in Ireland about the year 
3792, and was repressed only by the adverse issue of their rebellion 
in 1798. Largesums of money were levied on the Roman Catholics 
in all parts of Ireland in the year 1792, by subscriptions and collec- 
tions at their chapels, and elsewhere, to purchase arms and ammu- 
nition for the disaffected, and to protect them from the vengeance of 
the law ; this is stated at large in the report of the House of Lords, 
1793. In the year 1797, no less than an hundred and twenty-nine 
thousand stand of arms were seized from the disaffected ; and yet, 
on the breaking out of the rebellion, they were universally armed 
with pikes or muskets. 

An oath of the threshers, substantially the same with that of the 
defenders, was found in different parts of Ireland, in the year i811, 
a copy of which was given in an “ account of the proceedings of the 
general committee ot Catholics in Ireland, &c., printed for J. J. 
Stockdale, Pall Mal], which contains the following 

Threshers Oath fouzd on the person of a man named Dickson or 
Dickenson (though he cailed himself M‘Cleland) who had enlisted 
in the Royal artillery, at Strabane, on the 26th of September, 1812, 
but was committed to gaol on its being afterwards discovered that he 
was a deserter from the royal staff corps, and the 34th regiment of 
foot. 

«IT, A. B, doswear in the presence of you, my brethren, by the 
+ of St. Peter, and of our biessed lady, that I will aid and support 
our holy religion, by destroying -heretics, as far as my power ap 

property will go, not one shall be excepted ; and also, that I will 
assist my brothers in every undertaking against the heretics, so com- 
monly called by our holy fathers. I do further swear, that I will be 
ready in twelve hours’ warning, to put our glorious design into i? 
cution, against heretics of every sect. So help me God, by the + ° 
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God’s Revenge ugainst Rebellion. 


Firm in refusal they had ever stood 

To join the sanguinary brotherhood ; 

For this they once had suffered an attack, 

But bravely fought and drove the burglars back ; 155 

Repulsed them from the lodge, and seizing three, 

Brought them to justice and the fatal tree. 

But now the horrid hour of vengeance comes, 

To seek it forty horsemen leave their homes : 

At midnight hour, and silent as the dead, 160 

Surround the house with Divan at their head. 

Good heaven -!—what spectacle was here displayed : 

Fuil forty murderers in arms arrayed 

To front and rear approach the savage bands, 

Gall in their hearts and torches in their hands. 165 
(To be Continued.) 





St. Peter. Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened, and the ears of 
the deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap as an 
hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall sing.” Jsaiah, chap. 35, verse 
5 and 6. 

At the spring assizes of 1811, held at Omagh, for the county of 
Tyrone, Patrick McKew, and Judith Kelly, were convicted of having 
administered the following oath to five hundred of the lower class of 
papists in that county, and in the towns of Armagh, Dundalk, Castle 
Blaney, and Newtown Hamilton. 

“1 do swear in the presence of the blessed Lady Mary, that I will 
maintain our holy religion, by destroying heretics, as far as my power 
and property will go, not one excepted, and alsothat I will assist my 
brethren in every undertaking against heretics, as commanded by our 
holy fathers. I do further swear that I am now become a true 
defender ; and I do farther swear that I will be ready, in twelve hours’ 
warning, to put our glorious designs into execution against heretics of 
every sect. Sohelp me God in this oath. Sanct. +- R. P. ‘ Then shall 
the eyes of the blind be opened, and the ears of the deaf unstopped,” 
8. PF. C.—IJsaiah xxxv. 5. _ 

Copies of the same were found in different parts of the counties of 
Down, Tyrone, and Derry, in the years 1811 and 1812, and the 
Magistrates and loyal subjects of the county of Down, held a nume- 
tous meeting in order to avert the evil effects which that oath had 
produced. 

At the summer assizes held in Mullingar, for the county of West- 
meat, in 1814, a man named Maguire, and a man named Molloy, 
were convicted of having administered, and William Mooney, of 
having taken an oath, containing the following paragraph. ‘“ To 
be true and Joyal to Buonaparte, and his forces, to aid and assist in 
planting the tree of liberty in the centre of Ireland, and in destroying 
the magazine at Athlone. Never to prosecute any of the officers of 
the association, and to be ready, on getting ten days’ notice, to put to 
the cruelest death any person who should give information,” &c. 
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A SONG. 
Arr—‘ Faithless Emma.” 









When hope subsides, and doubt bears sway, 
Led on by care and gloomy sorrow, 

I stem the tide of woe to-day, 
And calmly look for joy to-morrow, 

Full many a morning dark and dull, 
Thro’ misty clouds and vapours gleaming, 
Shines out ere noon in lustre full, 

[on bright meridian lustre beaming. 


The heart in truth and honour bold, 
Like yon gay bark o’er billows steering, 
Thro’ rovgh and smooth, thro’ heat and cold, 
Holds one fair course, still persevering. 
The world may frown, the world may smile, 
May hate a true friend, or caress him ; 
But one sweet thought can care beguile, 
That He who knows him best will bless him. 


‘Lifford, April 25, 1820. 
| | 
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In the press, and shortly will be published, Underwood’s Improved 
Catalogue of Books, in Anatomy, Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, : 
Chemistry, Botany, Materia Medica, Veterinary Art, &c. Witha 


table of contents methodically arranged. To which are added, " 
Tables of the Pay of the Medical Department of the Army, Navy, tc 
and East India Company's Services, and a complete List of the Lec- de 
tures delivered in London, &c. &c. , bl 

Dr. A. P. Wilson Phillip has in the press, in one vol. 8vo.a new ne 


edition of his Treatise on Symptomatic Fevers, which, with the new 


edition of his Treatise on Simple and Eruptive Fevers, just published, fe 
will comprehend all fevers and all diseases attended with fever. wat 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 











The Review of Mr. Mills's Crusades. is deferred until next 
month. ° 








